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First National City Travelers Checks (The Everywhere Check). They’re 
just like cash. Only better. You can buy them everywhere, spend 

them everywhere. And should anything happen, we have 

over 28,000 on-the-spot refund points worldwide—thousands 

more than any other travelers check. So ask for them 

by name at your local bank: The Everywhere Check. 

World’s biggest selling bank check. 
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The man behind 
the glass mask 


Lire’s coverage of the astronauts began more than 10 years ago with 
the selection of the original seven-man Mercury team. Today, 20 flights 
and splashdowns later, man approaches the moon landing he has spec- 
ulated about for centuries. Hundreds of pages in many issues of Lire 
have been filled with this great continuing adventure—its spectacular 
views, its superb technology, accounts of the missions by the astro- 
nauts themselves. This issue shows the climactic launch of Apollo 11, 
as three Americans, Neil Armstrong, Edwin Aldrin and Michael Col- 
lins raced toward man’s first landing on another planet. 

Three members of Lire’s staff had been living with these three as- 
tronauts before Apollo 11’s launch. Two of them, Dora Jane Hamblin 
and Gene Farmer, had covered U.S. 
astronauts before. For the third, Da- 
vid Nevin, it was a new experience. 
Asked for his impressions of the as- 
signament, Nevin wrote: 

“Until I met one, the image of the 
astronaut that came always to my 
mind’s eye was of the man in space, 
floating rigid, his metallic suit inflat- 
ed, his arms stiff as a doll’s arms, 
his face covered with black glass. I 
saw the faceless man who does the in- 
credible by a marvelous but not 
quite human feat of engineering rote. 

“Like so many fixed ideas, mine was silly. I went to Mike Collins’ 
house on a blazing Sunday afternoon. The Houston air was wet and 
heavy but the yard was shaded by live oak trees; the grass needed cut- 
ting. I rang the bell and then Collins opened the door. He was wear- 
ing jeans cut off at the knees and sandals and one of those nondescript 
shirts that men refuse to throw away. We shook hands in the hard mil- 





DAVID NEVIN 


itary way and he gave me a beer. 

“We talked for two hours. I knew something about him already. 
He was an Army brat and had grown up on military posts, and so had 
I. He had started in fighters, which I also understood. Soon he had 
the pilsner glass, drained of beer for the purpose, cocked up on its 
side to illustrate the spacecraft’s docking collar, and I could see 
him 10 years earlier using both hands, palms down, swinging wildly be- 
fore him to demonstrate how two fighter aircraft would jockey for the 
killing position. 

"Yet the mind he brings to space travel is subtle and penetrating. 
He dismissed the old saw about the merit of sending a poet into space 
to tell us what it really is like: a nice idea but the poet wouldn’t sur- 
vive, nor would the mission. And then we talked about fear and cour- 
age, fatalism and confidence, man’s relation to his machine and to 
himself. We came finally to the mystical fact that there are men who 
do the extraordinary, and if they cannot specifically articulate their rea- 
sons, still it is plain they do not do it because they are without nerve 
or cannot imagine failure and death or have a simplistic faith in ma- 
chines. As I walked out of his house that afternoon, I knew I had 
been with a remarkable man who was real and warm and whose face 
was very clear.” 


Rawtpu GRAVES 
Managing Editor 
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through nasty bends. Ridiculously with more monotony 
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Rosemary Brown: 
variations on the theme 


ROSEMARY BROWN 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on your story on the 
amazing Rosemary Brown (June 9 is- 
sue). The only sour note was the nyet 
of Alan Rich. However, he was on the 
spot. It is normal to expect a music crit- 
ic to be mortally afraid of ridicule, and 
that he would have from some quar- 
ters if he accepted as authentic music 
purporting to have been received from 
great composers from the next world. 

However, the music he heard on the 
LP record was too beautiful and char- 
acteristic to be jeered at, and his atten- 
dant boners were just too many. 

For instance, though there’s no need 
to quarrel with his statement: ‘‘almost 
all the composers have sent down works 
that were characteristic of their early- 
period styles,’ he contradicts himself 
when he attributes the earthly sources 
of these works to middle-period com- 
positions. He writes, ‘‘The Beethoven 
mostly uses one of his early ‘easy’ so- 
natas (Opus 49, No. 1)... and alsoa 
wad from the Appassionata.”’ Opus 49 
is not early, however (it dates from the 
Eroica period), and the Appassionata is 
Opus 57. And if the Schubert compo- 
sition is made up of his ‘‘Great Hits,”’ 
it too cannot be “‘early.”’ As for the 
Bach Prelude and Courante, he finds 
them taken respectively from the Well 
Tempered Clavier and a Two Part In- 
vention, which date from 1722 and 
1720. Middle period. 

Rich has a bit more to say in New 
York magazine (June 16, 1969): ‘‘Bee- 
thoven has made over the first move- 
ment of his ‘easy’ B flat Sonata...” 
The movement is in G minor, not B flat, 
and it bears no resemblance to the 
transmitted Bagatelle. As for the Cou- 
rante, which he says ‘‘isn’t in the prop- 
er rhythm for the dance of that name,” 
its rhythm is identical with that of the 
C minor Courante of Bach’s second 
French Suite. 

The captious critic, however, does 
make one true observation. He finds the 
Bach Prelude inspired by the turning 
upside down of the right-hand part of 
the first C minor Prelude of the WTC. 
“Every time the tune went up in the 
original (C-D-E, for example), it now 
goes down (E-D-C).” 

Yes, and how characteristic of Bach, 
especially late Bach. This is exactly 
what he does in The Art of the Fugue, 
written two years before his death. He 
takes a fugal theme, turns the music 
sheet upside down and bases an entire 
composition on the result. Only a 
learned composer could achieve this re- 
sult, because it is not enough to turn 
music upside down to get new music. 
Who would that learned musician be? 

Despite his jeers, Alan Rich may not 
have a completely closed mind, for he 
does say (italics mine): ‘‘/f this record 
is on the level . . .”” and he admits the 
works are ‘“‘characteristic.”’ 


STEWART RoBB 
New York, New York 


> Mr. Rich replies: ‘‘Mr. Robb, a con- 
cert and recording harpsichordist him- 
self, hits a few. wrong notes. Surely he 


must know that the two Beethoven So- 
natas, Opus 49, though published at the 
time of the ‘Eroica’ (against the com- 
poser’s wishes, by the way—they were 
sent to a publisher by his brother, Kas- 
par) were actually composed almost 10 
years before, and thus must be consid- 
ered ‘early.’ (I did goof on the opus num- 
ber; the one embedded in Miss Brown’s 
offering is Opus 49, No. 2). Furthermore, 
of the 998 catalogued compositions by 
Schubert fully 60 percent were written 
before the composer’s 21st birthday, in- 
cluding most of the ‘great hits’ to be 
found in Miss Brown’s example. 

“As to the early-middle-late period 
business: the style of a composer is not 
determined by the melodies he concocts, 
but the subtlety and mastery with which 
he develops his material. Listen to the 
way both Bach and Beethoven reused ear- 
ly material in their later compositions. 
What I find ‘early’ about Miss Brown’s 
collection is just that lack of subtlety in 
the working-out of the pieces . . . sure- 
ly not on a par with the way Bach pro- 
duced worlds of new expressiveness by 
turning his themes upside down in ‘The 
Art of the Fugue’ and hundreds of other 
mature works. Similarly, the passage 
from Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ that 
turns up in Miss Brown’s Bagatelle could 
have been composed by Beethoven at any 
period of his life; only in his maturity, 
however, could he have used it as he does 
in his own sonata. 

“*On one point I can agree with Mr. 
Robb: no, I do not have a closed 
mind. Every composer—Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, you name ’em—turned 
out a fair amount of insignificant music 
along with masterpieces. I’m just a little 
surprised that, given a vantage point 
among the clouds where they canrest and 
see which of their works have survived 
in public favor, these composers could 
turn around and send Miss Brown ex- 
amples of the kind of music that did not. 
Finally, if I had found these pieces beau- 
tiful, or even simply well-made, I would 
have been delighted to risk the ridicule 
of the musical world by welcoming them 
with open arms. That’s the way critics be- 
come famous, after all.”,-—ED. 


Sirs: 

... The only explanation I can think 
of is one which has already occurred to 
one of the authorities you mention but 
which, in my case, is inspired by a re- 
cent conversation with Buckminster 
Fuller, the inventor of the geodesic 
dome. 

Bucky Fuller firmly believes in telep- 
athy. He says by attaching electrodes 
to people etc. it has been proved that 
every thought takes the form of an elec- 
tric impulse which has a definite shape 
or pattern of its own. Thoughts are of 
course very weak electric impulses or 
signals but, says Fuller, since they exist 
they can be boosted by some sort of am- 
plifier to become stronger signals which 
will travel over greater distances. May- 
be Mrs. Brown has a natural, built-in 
“‘amplifier” which is picking up the 
thoughts of some living, practicing mu- 
sician who is situated at a considerable 
distance, because you report that there 
are no good musicians living near her. 


Fuller has an even more imaginative 
theory about telepathy. He thinks it 
possible to transmit a thought out into 
deep space where it will keep traveling 
till it bumps into something—a star 
or planet—which will deflect it and 
eventually return it to earth. In such a 
case the thought when it comes back 
may be picked up by someone who 
has never dreamed of anything like the 
thought he has intercepted and is ex- 
periencing. Isn’t it marvelous to imag- 
ine all those musicians having at some 
time or the other unconsciously trans- 
mitted their inspiration into outer space 
and now they are raining down on Mrs. 
Brown who has a natural telepathic 
amplifier? 

I must say I feel something of an ass 
offering these theories but in the light 
of what Mrs. Brown claims they make 
sense. But the second Fuller theory does 
not answer the question—Why only 
musicians?... 

One thing about Mrs. Brown’s expe- 
riences which does intrigue me is why 
Chopin, when he first contacted her, 
chose to communicate in Polish. Sure- 
ly Chopin after the considerable length 
of time he spent in Paris and France 
—not to speak of George Sand’s lin- 
guistic influence on him—would have 
found it more natural to address Mrs. 
Brown in French. .. . 

JAMES SHEPHERD 
New Delhi, India 


Sirs: 

I was very interested in the article 
about Rosemary Brown. 

For over 40 years I have made a study 
of psychic phenomena, especially that 
of ‘‘direct voice.” It would take too 
long in a letter to explain the mechan- 
ics of ‘‘direct voice,’ other than to say 
that the voice of the spirit does not come 
through the medium, in other words 
through his own larynx and lips, but 
completely independently of him—about 
three feet away. ‘‘Direct voice”’ is one 
of the phenomena through p/ysical me- 
diumship, not mental mediumship. 

At these ‘“direct voice”’ seances I al- 
ways have a tape recorder going, and 
have taped hundreds of different spirit 
voices—some well known and house- 
hold names, others complete strangers. 
They have all told us how they passed 
over, their reaction on finding them- 
selves still alive, in most cases their be- 
wilderment too, as they knew nothing 
about an afterlife; they have given a de- 
scription of their particular sphere, and 
described their new life and work. The 
last tapes recorded have been very top- 
ical—a doctor speaking on heart trans- 
plantation (they are much against it in 
the world of spirit), and somebody 
speaking on the dangers of landing on 
the moon—dangers which would not be 
immediately apparent but which could 
affect this world and humanity. We also 
have a tape of two well-known judges 
who are now very much against the 
death penalty, as they can now see the 
dire effect it has not only on the crim- 
inal himself, but on some people still 
on Earth. 

In case you are at all interested, here 
area few names from some of our tapes: 
Randolph Hearst (the paper magnate), 
Lionel Barrymore, Ellen Terry, Oscar 
Wilde, Queen Alexandra, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Dr. Cosmo Lang, Lilian Baylis 
(Old Vic). These are just a few. Copies 
of our tapes are being sent all over the 


world, and are creating much interest. 
Incidentally, we do not take any mon- 
ey for our work, other than postage 
when we send tapes out. 

S. G. Woops 
Worthing, England 


Sirs: 

That article on the mediumship of 
Rosemary Brown was very good re- 
porting on a subject which is abso- 
lutely riddled with pitfalls and possible 
frauds. While there are possibly more 
mediums in London than most other 
parts of the world put together, the 
standards of their mediumship vary 
enormously and it’s been my experience 
that the ratio of chaff to wheat in terms 
of genuine talent must be in the re- 
gion of 500 to one. 

... Like other fields mediumship 
has its specialists and they generally are 
independent of organizations. They 
number barely a handful but their rep- 
utations are international and their tal- 
ents of the highest. ... There are three 
mediums that run in what might be 
called the top grade—Joe Benjamin, 
Ena Twigg and Jessie Nason. Mrs. 
Twigg and Mrs. Nason hold public 
demonstrations throughout London 
but at no regular halls and have done 
so for 26 years—Foresters Halls, Kent- 
ish Town on Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. and 
Alliance Halls, St. James’s Park, on 
Sundays at 6:00 p.m. ... I’ve no axe 
to grind on the subject of spiritualism 
other than that the truth of the matter 
be known.... 

TAIN D. MACDONALD 
London, England 


DISSENT ON DEELEY 
Sirs: 

One thing strikes me about Roger 
Deeley’s otherwise excellent reply to 
Dr. Moore’s critical letter on Sweden. 
My impression is that Mr. Deeley 
knows Sweden, but he doesn’t know the 
U.S.—at least not in depth. His letter 
shows that all-too-familiar lack of pro- 
portion which afflicts Europeans when 
talking of America. Perhaps they can- 
not comprehend the vastness of its ho- 
rizons, both physical and spiritual, or 
the scope and complexity of its prob- 
lems. They persist in seeing what is sui 
generis in European terms. 

For instance, Mr. Deeley mentions 
“‘the relatively enormous numbers of 
people living in grinding poverty.” Rel- 
ative to what, Mr. Deeley? Sweden? 
Britain? Russia? India? China? Accord- 
ing to certain methods of computing 
statistics, we have somewhere between 
10 percent and 25 percent of our peo- 
ple which—by our very high standards 
—are classified as ‘‘underprivileged” 
when compared with the affluent rest. 
This is bad enough (though few other 
lands could say as much) without 
throwing around inaccurate and exag- 
gerated phrases like ‘‘grinding pover- 
ty.”’ Poverty in America is relative to 
USS. living levels. Thus, if such a com- 
parison may be made without seeming 
insensitive, our poverty level is still a 
good deal higher than Europe’s and 
beyond the dreams of most of the oth- 
er parts of the world. Mr. Deeley shows 
praiseworthy concern about Americans 
who cannot afford ‘‘radios, TV, dogs, 
cars, gasoline, Scotch, etc.’’ There are 
few such, mostly in backward agricul- 
tural areas which are ethnic special 





cases. However, the great majority of 
our ‘“‘poor”’ have more of these things 
than is sometimes good for them. They 
often buy them instead of meat. Thus, 
they eat beans and are statistically list- 
ed as ‘“‘undernourished’” or even 
“starving.” 

It’s time to get one thing straight. 
The current agitation in the U.S. does 
not primarily concern the basic needs, 
food, clothes and shelter. The question 
is not survival. The problem concerns 
economic, political and social justice 
combined with a restless search for a 
better ‘“‘life style’ in a technological 
society. These are important things 
but they have little or nothing to do 
with ‘‘grinding poverty’ as known 
elsewhere. 

To Lisa Bengtson of Solna, Sweden 
who asks how much it costs an Amer- 
ican student to get a higher education. 
It costs from very little to very much de- 
pending on many factors. To date, no 
student’s government direct or indirect 
aid has been taken away for demon- 
strating. One must not confuse oratory 
with fact. A larger proportion of the 
U.S. population has gone to college or 
university than in any other country, in- 
cluding Sweden. Our public schools are 
also ‘‘free’’ and provide ‘“‘free’’ books 
and meals. Our medical care is now at 
least partially subsidized, though not to 
the extent of Sweden’s. While parents 
do not get a cash allowance for children 
—yet—they do get a generous tax ex- 
emption, which, for most of them, 
amounts to the same thing. As for the 
price of clothes or other articles, I must 
defer to the superior knowledge of the 
shopping sex. However, may I remind 
you price comparisons alone—without 
reference to relative average take-home 
pay—mean little or nothing. 

ALFRED M. ROSSUM 
Courbevoie-Bécon, France 


Sirs: 

I read Mr. Roger Deeley’s letter 
(June 23 issue) with some dismay. 
There seems to be the hysterical belief 
in some British circles that Common- 
wealth colored immigrants are invading 
our shores. This is absolute rubbish! 

There are one and a quarter million 
colored immigrants in Britain—1,250,- 
000 in a population of 50-odd millions. 
That’s a mere two percent. It seems in- 
credible to me that with such a small 
ethnic minority one can become so neu- 
rotic as to say that Britain has a con- 
tinuous influx of colored people. 


WILLIAM BUCK, JR. 
Preston, England 


ROCK IN INDIA 
Sirs: 

The pace of rock’s internationaliza- 
tion is brisker than envisaged in Nat 
Hentoff in Lire (March 17 issue). In 
India, for students and youth in the up- 
per middle class, rock has become a vir- 
tual rage, even in muffasil towns away 
from metropolitan cities and in newly 
risen industrial centers where foreign 
technicians and Indian executives rub 
shoulders in local versions of U.S. 
discothéques. 

Flattery, however, is not confined to 
one-sided imitation. Western pop mu- 
sic is drawing a great deal upon not 
merely the sitar and tabla but also on di- 
verse other traditional musical instru- 
ments like the sarangi, madrang, dho- 


lak and ghara (earthen pitcher), Re- 
frains, even good natured wolf calls 
from folk songs which survive mostly 
in remote rural areas, today reverberate 
in the taverns and nightclubs of the five- 
star hotels at Delhi where international 
tourists and native elite cluster in the 
night. 

The noted Indian playback singer 
Sharda has given a new dimension to 
Indian rock—she has now recorded 
four pop songs for H.M.V., all written, 
scored and sung by her. The language 
and lyricism are indigenous no doubt 
but the lilt and lustiness are unmistak- 
ably imported rock. The discs are sell- 
ing like the proverbial hotcakes. 

Before our unbelieving, even unap- 
proving eyes, rock is rapidly edging out 
long established mores of India’s tra- 
ditional music. 

RAJ KESARI 
New Delhi, India 


ZENGAKUREN DEMANDS 
Sirs: 

... Nowadays, Japan is experienc- 
ing a serious school problem. Almost 
all of the Japanese universities are hav- 
ing trouble. As for my university, Zenk- 
yoto (a local organization of Zengaku- 
ren) is raising six points of demands: 

(1) Withdrawal of the expenses rais- 
ing; (2) participation in the school ad- 
ministration; (3) changing of the cur- 
riculum; (4) dissent of the police in- 
vasion; (5) dissent of the disposition 
which school had done to the students; 
(6) resignation of the school board di- 
rectors member. 

Many students can agree with the 
first part easily, but can’t agree with the 
last one. In other words, if Zenkyoto 
were raising the former only, there 
would be a way to solve this problem. 
However, there is no way to solve this 
problem because they are raising the 
latter demands, too. For my thinking, 
Zengakuren is not really willing to solve 
this school problem. Actually, they 
hope this problem will become the ba- 
sis of difficulty in discussing the Amer- 
ican-Japanese Security Treaty next 
year. I couldn’t endure it if our school 
were utilized for such purposes ... 
These problems were bound to happen 
during the developing stage of democ- 
racy in Japan. I'd like to see these con- 
flicts resolved, hoping for the progress 
of our own democracy in Japan with- 
out outside pressure. ... 

Kost YAMASHITA 
Nishinomiya, Japan 


HEYERDAHL AND ‘RA’ 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your article on Thor 
Heyerdahl’s Atlantic voyage in the pa- 
pyrus ship Ra (June 23 issue). He has 
been one of my heroes since the Kon- 
Tiki triumph of 1947... . 

He is an incredibly brave man and de- 
serves every success in seeking to pro- 
duce practical proof of his theories. 

JOHN G. V. OWEN 
Oswestry, England 
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EDUCATORS: 








TIME’s Expanded Education Program is 
Now Available for Secondary Schools and 
Universities World-Wide. 


Weekly: TIME magazine delivered to your 
school at special, low student rates. 


Monthly, throughout the school year: Free 
teaching aids, guides, maps, soft-cover 
books, many other extras. 

TIME, together with the valuable teaching 
aids, provides educators with a compre- 
hensive and stimulating program designed 
to bring today’s world into focus in the 
classroom. For more information, write: 
Manager, TIME International Educational 
Services, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amster- 
dam, THE NETHERLANDS. 
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Investors 
threaten romance 
of honeymoon isle 


Time was when the mere mention of Jersey 
conjured up a mental picture of romantic 
hand-in-hand honeymooners — with perhaps a 
tomato or two, and a bottle of gold-top milk 
thrown in for good measure... . 


But things have changed since then. 


The Channel Islands are fast becoming 
recognised as a leading international invest- 
ment centre offering high rates of interest and 
rock-bottom taxation. Even starry-eyed 
honeymooners would find this a sufficiently 
rare combination to make them stop and think!! 


If you are a British subject—or of any other 
nationality —resident outside Britain, a de- 
posit account with the Guarantee Trust of 
Jersey, oldest established Merchant Bankers 
on the island, makes very good sense. 


You owe it to yourself, and to your family, 
to investigate how G.T.J. can protect and in- 
crease your capital and income by sound 
investment alone. 


Remember, although Jersey enjoys a special re- 
lationship with the U.K., and has over the years 
cultivated the solid, dependable traditions 
that made the City of London the money cen- 
tre of the world, its residents, and depositors, 
are not subject to British taxation. 


Write to our Investment Manager for details 
and advice on safe investment in Jersey. All 
enquiries treated confidentially, and copy of 
audited accounts sent on request. Authorised 
Capital of £2,000,000, Issued Capital £815,648. 


Guarantee 
Trust of 
Jersey Ltd. 


27 Hill Street, Jersey, Channel Islands 


NATURAL TONIC 


LEOPIN 


is beneficial for: 
FATIGUE, ARTHRITIS, 
ANAEMIA, RHEUMATISM, 
HEMORRHOIDS, 

SKIN BLEMISHES, etc. 








Wakunaga Pharmaceutical Co.,Ltd. 


Head Office: 142. Minami 3 Chome, kamifukushima, 
Fukushimaku, Osaka, Japan. 

Factories *Hiroshima, Wakayama 

Branches ‘Tokyo, Nagoya. Osaka, Hiroshima, Fukuoka, 
Sapporo. 

Agents ‘Okinawa, Hong kong, Australia, Austria 
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LIFE} REVIEW 


Evolution on a Bad Trip 


‘CAN MAN SURVIVE?’ AT THE AMERICAN 





o” 


Inside the ‘Can Man Survive?” exhibit, a young New Yorker gets the hectic message 


O.- of the gentler memories of any 
New Yorker’s childhood is the Sun- 
day visit to the American Museum of 
Natural History. There, in a drowsy 
Rittenhouse Square atmosphere, you 
could see how evolution had finally 
worked out: rickety, loose-knit dino- 
saurs, stuffed grizzlies and You, the 
Lord of Creation. One departed with 
the feeling that Nature’s fangs were 
permanently under glass and Man- 
kind was sitting pretty. 

Recently, though, the museum has 
changed its tune. The message of its 
centennial exhibit, Can Man Survive?, 
is that the way things are going, there 
may not even be any natural history 
much longer. When the old museum 
worries, it is probably time for every- 
one to worry. So crowds of up to 2,000 
a day are piling in to see what the 
problem is. 

You can tell something is wrong 
the moment you walk in. A harsh, 
raised structure, appropriately called 
a truss, has been plunked down in 
the middle of sedate Roosevelt Me- 
morial Hall. Inside the truss, walls 
jab at you, electronic music jangles 
you, ramps rise and ceilings dip 
—more like a fun-house than a bi- 
ological cathedral. 

The first enclave is calm enough. 
On a split screen, nature goes through 
its old dreamy paces. The animals eat 
each other, but “that’s the way it 
goes,” as a Negro girl sitting on the 
floor said. On the walls leading out 
of that, we get a hasty briefing on ag- 
ricultural history, early tools, man’s 
ever-lengthening forehead; no muse- 
um show would be complete without 





this rundown, but Survive has the 
grace to make it brief. 

Now the sound changes from bird 
song to a goofy industrial cacophony. 
Progress as Fun is the next theme. 
Rocket-launchings, a bottling plant 
and a mysterious monkey on ice 
skates are flashed on the screen. Sur- 
vive? Man will probably die laughing. 
But this does not fool the museum for 
one minute. The noise in the corridor 
changes again, becoming more stri- 
dent. Voices shout, machines clatter 
meaninglessly. That throbbing tech- 
nology is beginning to gibber. And we 
are ready for our lesson. 

It is not, God knows, an original 
one—only, the suggestion is, a mat- 
ter of life and death. Overpopulation, 
pollution, starvation. On one wall, the 
screen shows sick babies being saved 
by Science, to lead hungry desolate 
lives. Across the way, we see fishes 
dying in poisoned water, cities dying 
in swirls of manmade gook. On blocks, 
built to look like the rocks on a tomb, 
messages of doom pile up. The earth 
is worn out from the pounding Man 
has given it. And the pounding gets 
worse. 


Wirere is no great finesse about this 
display. The museum has 20 minutes 
to ram its thought home to a largely 
high school audience, or face its own 
crowding problem. But if the medi- 
um is sledgehammer repetition, the 
message itself seems to play fair. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, the 
museum ’s curator emeritus of phys- 
ical anthropology, the estimates of di- 
saster are about the most conserva- 


tive possible. “Let one expert say 
that we’re crazy and we’re ruined,” 
he said. 

The final scene is Armageddon it- 
self. Thrusting from the wall like sta- 
lactites are pictures of the ultimate 
traffic jam, of a junkyard that never 
ends and a rush hour that girdles the 
globe. The noise is splintering, but 
over it can still be heard the whinny 
of platitudes: optimistic and hard- 
nosed pieties about life on the moon 
and the imperatives of free enterprise. 

Visitors fresh from the desert may 
be shaken by all this. But for most of 
us, this is not the future but the pres- 
ent. The museum has once again un- 
derstated its case and our burned-out 
nerves barely manage a twitch. Some 
young boys came kibitzing through 
obliviously at this point—making one 
despair of man’s ability to learn and 
at the same time rejoice, perversely. 
at his refusal to be snowed. But in 
the next room, some other boys sat 
on the floor watching the film about 
the undernourished babies again and 
again, jaws slightly open, faces fro- 
zen in shock. “We had planned to 
make the show more analytical,” said 
Dr. Shapiro; but shortage of space in 
the truss has reduced it to a sharp lit- 
tle belt in the mouth. 

The stone steps leading out of the 
museum were strewn, on a fine Sun- 
day evening, with thousands of candy 
wrappers, crushed cola cans and cig- 
arette butts. These constituted the 
final items in the exhibit. 


Mr. Sheed is a theater, film and book 
critic and author of four novels. 





by Wilfrid Sheed 
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Regular Menthol 
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Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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@ With a Lombard Deposit Account you are assured of a safe, steady and regular 
income on which you can rely. 
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The Name 
of the Game 
Is Coup 


COUP D'ETAT 
A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
by EDWARD LUTTWAK 
(Alfred A. Knopf) $4.95 


if Edward Luttwak’s count is cor- 
rect, governments in one third of the 
world’s countries have been changed 
by coups d’etat in the last 23 years. 
So who needs a handbook on how to 
run a coup? Possibly the authors of 
the 17 unsuccessful coups (versus 29 
successful) launched in Latin America 
alone between 1945 and 1967. Cer- 
tainly no potential savior should even 
consider attempting a coup without 
having read Luttwak. 

Luttwak, though only 26, has ab- 
sorbed and organized an astonishing 
amount of information. He was born 
in Transylvania, educated in Italy 
and at the London School of Econom- 
ics and has traveled mainly in Europe, 
North Africa and the Middle East, 
but despite this largely Old World 
background, his persuasive portrait of 
the nature of a coup reads as validly 
for Bolivia as for Iraq. 

Luttwak is thorough. He begins by 
explaining how a coup, or the capture 
of a government from within, differs 
from such other methods of political 
change as revolution, civil war, pro- 
nunciamiento, putsch, insurgency or 
war of national liberation. He traces 
carefully the necessary preconditions 
for a coup (at least eight Latin Amer- 
ican nations currently meet all his re- 
quirements), outlines in detail the 
strategy, planning and execution of a 
coup and even includes in an appen- 
dix a few hints on What to Do After 
You Win, with special attention to 
avoiding the coup-within-the-coup 
—betrayal of the original plotters by 
trusted subordinates in the very mo- 
ment of victory. 

As a fascinated observer of various 
Latin American coups, counter-coups 
and counter-counter-coups, including 
the dizzying day when the Republic 
of Panama had three different pres- 
idents between dawn and dusk, I can 
only admire Luttwak’s repeated in- 
sistence on the chief requisites for a 
successful coup: planning, planning 
and more planning, with nothing left 
to chance—not even the slogans. 

“In Latin America,” he says, “the 


attitude presented may, for example, 
imply that the ‘sacred trust of the 
armed forces’ requires intervention to 
‘clear the mess made by the politi- 
cians’ in order to achieve ‘social/na- 
tional progress, while respecting 
property rights/individual rights.’ ” 

Luttwak resists what must have 
been a strong temptation to indulge 
in examples of the comic or the re- 
pulsively gory aspects of various 
coups. His little book seems to be just 
what a handbook should be: clear, 
concise and unemotional. Even the 
charts and graphs are of textbook so- 
briety and Luttwak well understands 
how to make a fairly self-evident 
statement look more important by ac- 
companying it with a complex of 
lines, curves and arrows. 

The book reads almost exactly like 
a textbook. Almost. But a second 
glance reveals that Luttwak has more 
on his mind than just alarming (or de- 
lighting) readers by providing tips ei- 
ther for potential golpistas or for gov- 
ernments hoping to frustrate golpes. 
There are revealing glints of humor, 
as in a passage on the technique of re- 
cruiting plotters: “It is, incidentally, 
polite to indicate that the coup is only 
being carried out with extreme re- 
luctance, and that we appreciate that 
this reluctance is shared by our 
recruit.” 

Further along Luttwak really gives 
the game away: “The coup may well 
be planned as a military operation, 
but it will not—unless partially or to- 
tally unsuccessful—involve any actu- 
al fighting.” No fighting? Is Luttwak 
really offering a guide to bloodless 
coups? Not really. Luttwak has pre- 
sented a highly realistic account of the 
mechanics of coups (including the fact 
that government spies will almost cer- 
tainly infiltrate the plotters at some 
point) but he is really pointing out 
that human affairs can be adjusted 
without coups. 

Luttwak’s description of the pre- 
conditions for a successful coup make 
it quite clear that only two kinds of 
governments—the best and the worst 
—can hope to avoid coups. It is al- 
most impossible to launch a coup in 
either a firmly entrenched totalitarian 
dictatorship or in a nation where par- 
ticipation in the political process is 
widespread and effective. Perhaps his 
next handbook will deal with meth- 
ods of choosing between these two 
alternatives. 


Mr. Payne, a Senior Editor of LIFE In- 
ternational editions, formerly worked 
as a TIME-LIFE News Service corre- 
spondent in Argentina and Panama. 


by Philip W. Payne 
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Economy is important, too. 

That’s why we put a light-weight 
aluminum alloy engine under the 
hood. It allows for greater heat dissipation. 

Result: a more durable engine. 

What about fuel consumption? It’s surprisingly low. 
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EDITORIAL 


The new arithmetic of Vietnam 


As President Nixon nears the end of his first half-year 
in office, his overshadowing problem remains the one he 
inherited from L.B.J.—the war in Vietnam. He has been 
both active and flexible in trying to get it off dead cen- 
ter. Nixon has won from Saigon, and offered to Hanoi, 
substantial political concessions. Saigon is now willing 
to permit internationally supervised elections, even if 
they could result in a pro-Communist government. By 
announcing the withdrawal of 25,000 U.S. troops this 
summer and hinting at another 50,000 later this year, 
Nixon has also taken the first concrete step in de- 
Americanizing the ground war. Nevertheless, the Viet- 
nam war continues, its expense measured in the week- 
ly toll of American dead—and when or how it will end 
is still not clear. It is a good time to re-examine what in 
the U.S. interest remains at issue in Vietnam and how 
much more we are prepared to pay for it, in lives, in 
time, in money. 

Actually, the strategic stakes in Vietnam have dimin- 
ished considerably for the U.S. since ground combat 
troops landed there in 1965. Since then, China’s bitter 
dispute with Russia and its muddled internal situation 
have left Peking little spare energy to “export revolu- 
tion.” In populous Indonesia, the chaos and crypto- 
Communism of the Sukarno era have faded away. The 
“domino theory” that helped persuade us to fight in Viet- 
nam seemed valid in the early 1960s, at least partially 
because the vulnerable non-Communist nations of Asia 
believed that it was. But now, though Laos remains a 
trouble spot and Thailand a troubled ally, some cool on- 
lookers among Asia’s non-Communist leaders insist that 
their national security is reasonably assured, and would 
not be jeopardized by orderly U.S. military withdrawal 
from Vietnam, provided the U.S. keeps a military and po- 
litical presence in the Western Pacific. 


Piscine line of argument is that we are committed 
to our “commitment,” and that the U.S. must soldier 
on in Vietnam until a non-Communist government in 
Saigon is secured, for to do otherwise would destroy the 
credibility of U.S. commitments all over the world. But 
the expenditure of 36,500 American lives and of $83 thou- 
sand million over five grim years hardly constitutes a 
U.S. abdication of responsibility. Our sense of propor- 
tions and of priorities is really what has been most ques- 
tioned abroad. 

The new strategic arithmetic of Vietnam has put the 
U.S. in the demoralizing position of fighting on while 
not seeming to have a great deal to gain from doing so. 
This, doubtless, is clear to Hanoi. So is the fact that, bar- 
ring some horrendous military provocation on their part, 
we have no intention of re-escalating the fighting. All in 
all, the U.S. finds itself in an unprecedented and dis- 
couraging bargaining position. 

Hanoi may well be thinking that it need only out- 
wait us, and we will bug out. There are, in fact, a few 
Senate doves who call for a precipitate withdrawal. We 
believe that such a retreat, even though it might be “dis- 
guised” as not being one, would have destructive con- 
sequences both domestically and to international order. 
The huge effort we have expended in Vietnam and the 
relatively strengthened position of the non-Communist 
nations in East Asia justify us now in reducing the fight- 


ing and the number of our troops there. But it still mat- 
ters greatly how we leave Vietnam. 

President Nixon has radically scaled down what the 
U.S. required (or thought it required) for a settlement 
with Hanoi in Paris. The single, rather loosely defined 
goal of the Administration is reasonable assurance of “a 
free choice” for the South in determining its political fu- 
ture. So far Hanoi, in public and, it seems, in private, 
has not been interested. The Paris talks have become 
what the French call a dialogue of the deaf. Yet East- 
West negotiations frequently drag on this way, and then 
can end with surprising rapidity once the Communists 
decide they have got all they can get. Still, it is frus- 
trating to sit around Paris waiting for Lefty; such 
waiting will soon become politically intolerable for us if 
accompanied by an undiminished battlefield toll of 
American dead. 

This is why President Nixon has opened the second 
possible path out of Vietnam, the carefully phased uni- 
lateral withdrawal of U.S. troops. Such a course is a 
long way from Senator Aiken’s proposal that we just 
call the war won, and go home. It would be more like a 
Mission (scaled down) Accomplished. In his well-pub- 
licized Foreign Affairs article, former Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford has urged the U.S. to announce that it 
will take all ground combat forces out of Vietnam by 
the end of next year. President Nixon, a little nettled 
by Clifford’s piece, said he hoped even to beat Clifford’s 
rate for U.S. troop withdrawal. But he is prudent not 
to withdraw, as Clifford suggests, according to a pre- 
determined and preannounced schedule. The rigidity of 
such an approach would needlessly impair the Presi- 
dent’s ability to maneuver between Saigon and Hanoi, 
and quite possibly eliminate any further incentive for 
Hanoi to carry on serious negotiations. 

We hope that troop withdrawals will be loosely linked 
—rather than tightly tied—to the capabilities of the 
South Vietnamese army. They must begin to chance 
their own capacity, with arms supplied by us but with- 
out the crutch of our troops. (A withdrawal pattern con- 
sistently accompanied by a victorious advance of North 
Vietnamese troops dealing spectacular blows to ARVN 
units would indeed seem an indecent “‘sell-out”’ of Sai- 
gon. To prevent such a dangerous turn of events, Clif- 
ford would keep U.S. air support, even after our ground 
troops were pulled out.) 

Barring some sign of the negotiating breakthrough 
with Hanoi that the Administration hopes for, we think 
that President Nixon should also change the nearly year- 
old policy of maintaining “maximum military pressure” 
on the enemy. This has won no negotiating concessions 
from Hanoi, and though the Pentagon is adamant that 
a less aggressive posture would result in higher Amer- 
ican casualties, it was equally adamant—and quite 
wrong—in making the same prediction about the U.S. 
bombing halt in the North. 

Secretary of State Rogers noted recently that Com- 
munist infiltration into the South has markedly de- 
creased over the past two or three months, and was prop- 
erly cautious that the trend would continue. But if it 
does, it would suggest that U.S. de-escalation in the field 
might indeed be reciprocated by Hanoi, and bring a re- 
duction of the fighting and of the casualties. 
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A glowing performance in a 
powerful film won kudos from 
TIME’s Cinema section for 
English actress Rita 
Tushingham. Each week 
TIME’s Cinema pages sing 
the praises and single out the 
shortcomings of films and film 
stars, rendering applause and 
criticism with uncommon 
flair. On horror films: 
“Nothing is less appetizing 
than last year’s ghoulash.” 

On obsession with physical 
beauty: “‘A star, even in this 
era of sophisticated cinema, is 
all too often just a heavenly 
body.” In describing a high 
budget flop: “... five or six 
splashy movies rolled into 
none.” Lively commentary on 
the wide world of motion 
pictures delights millions 
worldwide in every issue of 
TIME. 
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High-Level Gossip on 


the Anti-Gossips 


THE KINGDOM AND THE POWER 
by GAY TALESE (NAL--World) $10.00 


Gy Talese’s portrait of the New 
York Times is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the lesson which Adolph 
S. Ochs, its first great publisher, went 
to his honored grave resisting: gossip 
is a secret essential to the written 
word’s endurance. Dostoevsky’s The 
Possessed is gossip about Turgeney; 
Turgenev’s Smoke is gossip about a 
ezar’s mistress: Djilas gossips about 
Stalin; Gibbon’s sense of history was 
so lively that he could gossip about 
the Empress Theodora with 1.200 
years separating them. 

Malice is of very small use to the 
higher gossip, which depends instead 
on taking its personages seriously and 
convineing us that it can stand cross- 
examination on its subject. Talese 
meets those standards superbly. 

But he follows canons which have. 
as I say, no place in the rubric of the 
Times, which generally abjures gos- 
sip as (1) out-of-key with its dignity 
and history’s and (2) a violation of 
the teachings of Ochs who, as Talese 
reminds us, “had not made a fortune 
out of the newspaper business by of- 
fending the mighty.” It abandons 
that discretion in just one instance, 
being avid for and not always discrim- 
inating about gossip when it covers 
the Mafia. 

What Talese has dared is to treat 
the Times with something of the de- 
tachment about the motives of his 
protagonists which the Times brings 
only to speculations about some 
struggle to succeed Vito Genovese. 
How fervently do we wish, when he 
has finished, that the Times itself 
could take the wild risk of covering 
all the world as it covers the Mafia. 
Perhaps we go on putting each morn- 
ing’s Times down with our respect in- 
tact but our awe untapped just be- 
cause it has not brought us that in- 
tricacy of humanity which is Valese’s 
special gift. 

‘Talese has chosen as his chief ac- 
tors not the reporters who travel but 
the executives who dispatch them, 
The voyage on perilous seas is for the 
apprentice; his reward as a master 
craftsman is the navigation of the 
closed but treacherous waters of the 
home office. Journalism thus becomes 
not merely the romantic adventure it 
sometimes is but one of the ladders 
which carry the young man from the 
lower middle class up in the world. 
The highest rung is not one’s Pulitz- 
er but one’s seat at the daily confer- 
ence of editorial executives. 

Talese’s characters are all persons 





of obscure origins and conspicuous 
achievement. He is drawn, as Taci- 
tus was, to the man “whom not even 
his enemies can blame unless they also 
praise”: Managing Editor Clifton 
Daniel, of Zebulon, N.C., with his 
passions equally distributed among 
“history and tragedy and high fash- 
ion”; one-time Executive Editor Tur- 
ner Catledge, of Philadelphia, Miss.. 
who had “mastered the art of appar- 
ent innocence,” haying learned that, 
“if one could get along with country 
people in the South, one could get 
along with almost anybody”; one- 
time Assistant Managing Editor 
A.M. Rosenthal. of the Bronx, who 
can weep even while he is punishing: 
Assistant Managing Editor Harrison 
Salisbury, Minneapolis, his “‘fine 
Kremlinologist’s mind” fixed keenly 
on the office vibrations. 

They would hardly be so admirable 
or so interesting if they were not men 
who exercise their trade better than 
they manage their intrigues. all of 
them, that is, except Catledge who 
brings the same easy skill to both, his 
“hand... in everything but not his 
fingerprints.” Their wariness of one 
another, the transience of their alli- 
ances. the lonely forgivable human 
confusion of high motives with per- 
sonal ambitions make Talese’s grand 
theme, and draw us finally to the iro- 
ny of his title. The kingdom can he- 
long to no one of them nor can the 
power: they are servants. The best of 
reporters must come lo a moment 
when he senses the truth as beyond 
him, the secret of some mocking god: 
and the most exemplary of his com- 
manders arrives at an end when he 
knows that the real power is also be- 
yond him, being the inviolable prop- 
erty of the pleasant young man who 


inherited it. 


F.. the Times is “*a deep-rooted 


flexible tree-that moves from left to 
right, right to left, making its quiet 
adjustments as it dropped its tired old 
leaves and rebloomed through a cen- 
tury of seasons.” When Talese brings 
us before that image, there arises that 
awe which is always somehow miss- 
ing among the satisfactions of the 
morning's Times, By talking about 
their lives he has done something for 
his subjects which they could not do 
for themselves with their produet. 
and done it superlatively well. 


Mr. Kempton is a political commentator 
and columnist for the N.Y. Post. 


by Murray Kempten 





Fer first time by the sea. She loved the sunshine 

and the sounds. And then you found the shell. You said that 

if she held the shell to her ear, she could hear the sea, always. 

Always is a long time... especially for holding memories. 

So save those precious days ... in pictures. Memories are always at 
your fingertips with dependable Kodak color film. 
Available wherever you see this sign. = 
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A city built on 


legends of valor 
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Washington is a military city. Even more, 
it is a place where death on the battlefield 
is raised to its highest honor. So it stands 
apart from the rest of the nation, yielding 
last of all to the human tragedies of Viet- 
nam. In the center is the President, the 
Commander in Chief, surrounded by 
troops and smothered in military tradi- 
tion, separated by position and necessity 
from individual anguish, not because he 
wants to be but just because that is the 
Way it is. 

Washington is a city of monuments to 
events arising from human tragedy, a hall 
of statues where the heroes of older and 
simpler and more plainly righteous con- 
flicts still straddle their mounts and look 
to the far splendor. The great names of 
every battlefield ring out in every section. 
Somehow, death is rendered almost glo- 
rious on a sunny summer morning, along 
streets arched with magnificent trees. 

Of course it isn’t glorious. Nor was it 
ever. But when they constructed this place 
they based it on the legends of Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, Belleau Wood, St. Lo 
and Inchon. Somehow Hamburger Hill 
does not sound right in this list; one day 
it may. 

Still, the people who preside over the 


The 


Presidency by HUGH SIDEY 


American destiny go to work each day in 
that same early light which finds Grant 
on his charger Cincinnati looking down the 
Mall almost as if it were Vicksburg or the 
Wilderness. And as the sun races toward 
the west it picks up George Meade and 
Winfield Hancock and Nathan Hale, en- 
crusted and green but still resolute before 
admiring hordes of schoolchildren who 
look and wonder. Then toward the river: 
McPherson, Sherman, Farragut, Lafay- 
ette, Rawlins and John Paul Jones. There 
is a towering shaft for the First Division, 
crowned with a winged victory that Rich- 
ard Nixon can see from his office veranda. 
Just beyond, down on Constitution Avy- 
enue, is a stone carved with a flaming 
sword which was Dwight Eisenhower’s 
emblem in Europe. Add the Nuns of the 
Battlefield and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, hailed in marble 
and bronze. Next Sheridan and McClellan. 
At last the dawn is in the hills of Arling- 
ton National Cemetery where agony is 
present but at peace, and quiet, ordered 
honor awes every human who walks there. 
The statistics come through every week 
from Saigon. They are relayed from the 
Pentagon to the White House Situation 
Room, and at about 9 some morning, when 
Henry Kissinger goes to report to the Pres- 
ident on the progress of the war, there is 
a small typed card that gives the number 
of young men killed in the streets and jun- 
gles of Vietnam the week before. 
Sometimes the act of open grief intrudes 





along the Potomac. In the Rose Garden 
or the East Room or over in front of the 
Pentagon. when widows and parents come 
to receive the medals, they weep. Yet in 
these ceremonies the kids are scrubbed and 
dressed and the grownups frightened. In 
the splendor of the moment, death seems 
less terrible. 

For a while motorists who came to work 
along the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway marveled at how quickly a bare 
corner of Arlington Cemetery was filling 
up with those precise white markers. 
Sometimes there were six services in the 
day’s first hours. But that small visible 
plot of land became gorged in three years. 
Now the ceremonies proceed out of sight 
of the dense and frantic traffic headed to- 
ward work in air-conditioned offices and 
then back again to swimming pools and 
boats and home. 

We welcome visiting heads of state with 
21-gun salutes on the Ellipse, and the 
White House drive is lined with sailors, 
Marines, airmen and soldiers. The Army’s 
herald trumpets blast another greeting 
from the back porch, and the visitor in- 
spects the line of honor guards, spotless 
weapons clutched in white-gloved hands. 
At night the White House guest comes to 
dinner to the beat of the Marine band and 
he is serenaded through the meal by the 
Air Force’s Strolling Strings. The young 
escorts are bemedaled and starched offi- 
cers from Fort Myer. Sometimes the sum- 
mer entertainment on the south lawn is 
the Marines’ crack drill team or the 
Army’s Old Guard Fife and Drum Corps. 

With so much of Washington’s color and 
romance dependent on uniforms and in- 
signia, it is easy to forget how that old 
hawk Lyndon B. Johnson, when he was 
Vice President, once came back from a trip 
overseas and suggested to John Kennedy 
that it was time that Air Force One 
dropped its military paint. Now, blue and 
white and gold and eminently civilian, it 
is one of the most effective symbols of 
America in this land and out of it. 


After presenting CWO Frederick 

Ferguson (left) and SP4 Thomas Kinsman 
with the Medal of Honor for bravery 

in Vietnam, President Nixon stands at 
attention on the White House lawn. 
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120 Light Years 


In 1849 William Lawson’s 
men found the way to 
make the light scotch whisky 
you drink today. 

William Lawson’s Scotch 
Whisky. 

A light blend of rare scotch 
whiskies that has soothed 
many a scottish throat since 
that eventful day. 

And that’s the long and the 
short of William Lawson’s. 
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Before more miles, 
a refreshing few 
minutes for the 
New Europeans 


Something cool. And afew minutes break 
before pushing on. Maybe a fast sandwich, 
too. Or if there’s time, a thick steak joined by 
a crisp, fresh salad. This is what Esso snack 


THE ESSO OASIS 





bars and restaurants are for — as you travel, 
the convenience of a quick meal, the luxury 
of a leisurely one. 


The New Europeans know these oases, 
because they are conveniently situated from 
Scandinavia all the way to the Mediterranean. 


The New Europeans are hard-to-please 
travelers looking at life in a new way, and 
asking more of it. More pleasures, more 
services, on and off the highway. For them, 
Esso is ‘Happy Motoring’ ...steaming coffee in 


Stes 


the small hours of the night, arelaxing Scan- 
dinavian sauna, and a full range of products 
from high-performance tires and batteries 
to windshield wipers and sunglasses. 

In the Europe served by Esso, you'll find 
more and more of these products and ser- 
vices. So why not join the New Europeans, 
at any one of 37,800 Esso stations in 15 
European countries. 


At the‘Happy Motoring’ sign 
everything for the New Europeans 
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the Italian way of life 
is Rome, Venice 


the Italian aperitif 
in 82 countries 


UNIQUE FROM TORINO, ITALY, ALL THE WORLD OVER 


pizza...and Punt e Mes’ 


STUDIO TESTA 





International Centre, Hamilton, Bermuda 
Cable: WINCO Telex: Bermuda 244 
Telephone: 2-4741 Airmail: P.O. Box 1186 


The Multiservice International 
Financial Organization 


We invite your inquiries for: 


[ Mutual funds— 
Investments in several 


selected growth areas: 


O Mutual Funds of America Ltd. 

O World Insurance Stock Fund S.A. 
O World Real Estate Stock Fund S.A. 
0 Universal Bank Stock Fund S.A. 


L] Insurance policies 
guaranteeing against loss 
on your present 

mutual funds investments 


L] Banking facilities: 
Tax-free confidential 
double- money checking 
accounts earning 

6°/o interest in our 
Atlantic Trust Bank Ltd. 


Hirzel House—Smith St. 

St. Peter Port, Guernsey, Channel Is. (U.K.) 
Cable: ATBANK, Guernsey—Telex: 41238 
Telephone: 2-4516 Airmail: P.O. Box 46 


Please airmail coupon for full details: 


WORLD INVESTMENTS & INSURANCE LTD. 


P.O. Box 1186 
Hamilton, Bermuda 


Name: 
Street: 
City: 


Country: 


Agents: Write us today for complete de- 
tails. Investigate the Funds that pay your 
commission the very day of sale. 
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To all 

French 
reACgiers 
of Life 
Magazine 


Air France is a superb way to fly. 
If it wasn’t, we wouldn’t waste 
our Own space saying so. 

















But from time to time you might like a change from your 
national airline. You wouldn’t contemplate anything that was 
not as punctual, efficient and well run as Air France but you might 
like to try an airline that could match Air France in all this, and still 
give you an experience that was different and memorable. 

PIA is ready to accept the challenge. Next time you fly, keep a 
look out for us. We are happy to be given the once-over 
by people who know air travel. 


This French girl flies PIA— 
and loves it. She's one of our 
regular customers. 


CONDON - FRANKFURT - PARIS - GENEVA - ROME - ISTANBUL 
MOSCOW - BEIRUT - TEHRAN - KUWAIT - BAGHDAD - CAIRO 
-DHAHRAN - BAHRAIN: DOHA - DUBAI - JEDDAH - KARACHI 
‘KABUL-LAHORE- RAWALPINDI - PESHAWAR:DACCA-KATHMANDU 
ITTAGONG + RANGOON + BANGKOK - SHANGHAI - CANTON 
‘This little coupo t be | helpful in reminding you of the places we fly to. 
When you exchange it for a ticket, we promise to make you very, very happy. 
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FOR THE MOON 


by Loudon Wainwright 


ie: the attrition of 10 years has some- 

thing to do with it. Perhaps the fierce 
compression of so many events into such a pe- 
riod reduces the capacity for anticipation of 
still another, greater climax. Whatever the rea- 
son, I found myself waiting at Cape Kennedy 
for the moon launch on July 16 witha growing 
sense of non-excitement. No amount of telling 
myself, ‘“They’re going to the moon, they’ll be 
walking around on the surface, it could be aw- 
fully dangerous,” did anything much to sharp- 
en my appetite for the happening, and I found 
myself wandering around in the deadening 
Florida humidity in a pair of broken sunglass- 
es, feeling less like a man who was going to ob- 
serve the ear-splitting, eye-smashing begin- 
ning of the greatest trip in history than one 
who would prefer to be in another place, rid- 
ing the waves, say, in colder waters. 

It hasn’t always been that way. Meeting and 
interviewing the seven Mercury astronauts in 
1959, two years before any manned flight, I re- 
call strong feelings of excitement and awe at 
the fact that these men proposed to allow 


themselves to be flung the incredible (at that 
time) distance of 100 miles above the earth. 
When Alan Shepard flew more than eight 
years ago (20 days before President Kennedy 
set the moon goal), I recall an emotion ap- 
proaching prayerful panic at his lift-off. And I 
remember how, a few days later, the first 
American astronaut’s voice trembled at places 
as he told me about that amazing 15-minute 
trip. 

On the day of John Glenn’s parade in New 
York, where the huge crowds enthusiastically 
crushed the fenders of cars in the cavalcade, I 
talked to Glenn while he was getting a hair- 
cut in his Waldorf-Astoria suite. The luxury 
of his private tonsorial attention struck me as 
entirely fitting for him, and I felt quite flat- 
tered when he offered to treat me to a trim. 

When Scott Carpenter got lost in the At- 
lantic for almost 45 minutes after the re- 
entry from his flight, I saw Rene Carpenter 
smiling in calm and complete disbelief as we 
watched Walter Cronkite, in tones that grew 
more sepulchral by the moment, preparing 


Spectators huddle through the pre-launch night as Apollo 11 waits on the pad 


his millions of viewers for the very worst. 

Surely the dreadful and stupid fire that 
killed Grissom, White and Chaffee had a lot 
to do with the end of my astronaut-thrill pe- 
riod. Grissom and I had talked one day very 
early in the Mercury program for about 45 
minutes and I thought I was taping our con- 
versation. Before that bright and laconic man 
left, I tried to play back the tape and found 
we’d recorded nothing. When Gus heard that, 
he stared hard at me for a moment, then sat 
down and said: ‘‘Let’s do it again.” 

The almost monotonous success of the 
flights before the Grissom tragedy has evolved 
to near perfection with the Apollo flights 
since. Of course, that’s a fact worth anybody’s 
deep gratitude, but precision has a way of de- 
humanizing adventure, even if the destination 
is a piece of the moon where a man will stand. 
Thanks to this technology, we know we will 
see fantastic views. Anything is possible and 
most of it is predictable to the millisecond. 
Two days before this flight, Neil Armstrong 
was asked a question about the reasons for 
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the wild gyrations experienced by the LM crew 
during the Apollo 10 mission. His answer: “‘I 
think we understand the nature of the diffi- 
culty that came up with the Apollo 10, even 
though we cannot precisely ascribe the dif- 
ficulty to a certain failure. Our procedure is 
one where we have procedurally implemented 
methods of circumventing the problem and, 
should it occur, we have procedures that will 
be able to cancel the kind of problem we might 
get in.”” Now that comment surely shows that 
Armstrong is the right man for the job, but it 


also served for me as a dampener of the mag- 
ic I wanted to feel about his trip. 


ps I was trying to rekindle a little of 
the old magic by going fishing a couple 
of days before the launch with Deke Slayton, 
but we talked mostly about how careful one 
has to be not to be impaled on the wicked fin 
of a hooked catfish. A drink with Alan Shep- 
ard showed his contained delight in the good 
possibility that, after eight spaceless years, he 
would fly to the moon. Still, it all had the feel- 


ing of a talk that had taken place in the past. 

But it changed, by God, it changed. The 
change began while I was listening to a speech 
by Wernher von Braun on the night before 
lift-off. At one point he said: ‘‘What we will 
have attained when Neil Armstrong steps 
down upon the moon is a completely new 
step in the evolution of man. For the first 
time, life will leave its planetary cradle, and 
the ultimate destiny of man will no longer 
be confined to these familiar continents 
that we have known so long.” 


Equipped with tents, sleeping bags and camper trailers, half a million launch-watchers thronged Cape Kennedy 





The simple thought of leaving the plane- 
tary cradle stirred me suddenly—in ways that 
no amount of engineering brilliance, astro- 
nautical competence, and the cool confidence 
of the entire Apollo project ever could, and 
as we drove back to the motel for a quick 
sleep before watching the last hours of the 
countdown, I was moved still more. All along 
the shoulders of U.S. Highway | and packed 
solid to the river that ran near it were thou- 
sands. of trailers, camping vans, tents, make- 
shift shelters of all kinds. People lolled in the 


grass, infants were sleeping in cradles on the 
hoods and tops of cars, fathers and sons were 
setting up telescopes, bands of the young in 
trunks and bikinis ran everywhere. Clearly vis- 
ible through the night about 10 miles away 
was the Apollo 11, bathed in searchlights, a 
tiny stalk of light in the darkness, and this 
vast picnic crowd had gathered to see the 
booster belch out its tremendous power and 
hurl likenesses of themselves at the moon. 
By morning there were many more—road- 
sides, beaches, jetties, every piece of viewing 


space was jammed with the watchers, and it 
was extraordinary indeed to drive past miles 
of faces staring toward 30 seconds of his- 
tory. By the time the last minute of the count 
began, the event felt exactly right. When 
the first flicker of orange appeared and the 
clouds of smoke and steam began to billow, 
I heard myself urging on that slow, slow rise 
with all the rest, and when the fire burned 
almost too bright to bear and the battering 
sound turned all the faces foolish, it was even 
better than it used to be. 


for a brief, live glimpse of the moon shot. Some packed a jetty, leaning forward in anticipation as the countdown neared zero 





The moment: 9:32 a.m., precisely on schedule, 
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July 16, 1969 = lift-off 


Journalists-—3,493 of them from the U.S. and 55 other countries—wait. The 
clacking sounds of a thousand motorized, long-lens cameras begin. The flurry 
of clicks fills the hot Florida air. The cameras, including the Hycon sweep 
camera that took this picture, wink frantically at the rising, flaming Apollo, 
and after a few seconds of recording the silent sight, each writer and pho- 
tographer is suddenly stunned by the harsh, fierce, Chinese-firecracker 
staccato, machine-gun ricochet of that smoking rocket lifting into our sky. 
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The Johnsons and Apollo wives endure the launch 


Up from the Pedernales for the occasion, 
former President Johnson and Lady Bird sat 
beside Vice President Agnew, who now 
heads the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. The Johnsons applauded the first 
burst of flame and then, as the rocket 
climbed skyward, Lady Bird wept. They 
were especially honored guests: as Senate 
Majority Leader in the late "50s Johnson 
strongly backed the space program, then 
oversaw it as Vice President, and gave it 
direct White House guidance after 1963. 


“It’s sitting there forever,” complained Pat 
Collins, whose husband Mike was to pilot 
the command module. Watching lift-off on 
her TV set, she said, ‘‘Maybe we should 
push . . . there it goes! It’s beautiful!’ 


Just minutes before lift-off, Joan Aldrin said 
happily, watching dignitaries gather at the 
Cape for the launch, “‘This is the part I 
like best.’’ Then, as the Saturn engines fired, 
she silently clenched her handkerchief. 
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At Neil Armstrong’s boyhood home in Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, his parents, Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Armstrong, 
waited for his flight to begin. Watching on televi- 
sion, his mother and father held hands as the Cape 
Kennedy blast-off approached. Tears ran down his 
mother’s cheeks as she said, ““There he goes.” 


Neil Armstrong’s 
parents and his wife 
watch him go up 


Up after only three hours’ sleep, Neil Armstrong’s 
wife Jan watched the lift-off from a boat at Cape 
Kennedy, three miles from the launch site. With her 
were her sons Mark, 6, and Ricky, 12 (at right). As 
the moment of ignition neared, she told her 
boys, “‘We’re going to go. We’re going to go.” 























The tasks performed by the astronauts on the moon 
(shown below in.rehearsals) will help answer some of 
the questions (page 29) about earth’s closest cousin. 
But already man has discovered that the moon is geo- 
logically as complicated as earth. The map on these 
pages, showing the face of the moon visible from the 
earth, is from a book soon to be published by LIFE. It 
was prepared by Don E. Wilhelms and John McCau- 
ley of the U.S. Interior Department and is based on 


To the Lunar Surface for Samples 


telescopic and photographic observations, including 
stereoscopic photographs from lunar probes. It illus- 
trates four major classes of lunar geological materials 
in about two million square miles so far covered by 
U.S. Geological Survey maps. 

Circum-basin materials, shown in various shades 
of blue, are believed to have been thrown up by 
the impact of meteorites. Materials associated with 
craters of varying ages, 10 kilometers or more in di- 


Armstrong rehearses one of his first 


post-landing missions: 


to collect 


sample of soil upon leaving the LM: 


= 
= 


Aldrin exposes aluminum foil panel, 
which astronauts will bring back, de- 
signed to catch particles from sun. 


Map made for NASA shows moon is 
geologically as complex as earth but 
differs in “crustal style’; lunar sur- 





of a Vastly Complicated Satellite 


ameter and believed to be of impact origin, are 
shown in browns (oldest), blues (intermediate) and 


yellows and greens (youngest). 

Included with crater materials are chain craters, ir- 
regular craters and low, smooth-rimmed circular cra- 
ters which cannot be explained by impact and are 
considered of internal origin. These are shown in a 
variety of colors with younger chain craters in reds. 
To the south and east are plains shown in light 






face seems to have been shaped 
mostly by volcanism and impact 
without influence of an atmosphere. 


Aldrin (left) sets up seismometer and 
Armstrong a laser reflector which will 
aid earth scientists for years to come. 


lf all goes well, Armstrong (right) 
and Aldrin will scrape up 100 pounds 
or so of rocks and soil for analysis. 


violet, rough uplands (maroon and brown) which 
seem to have been much modified since their orig- 
inal formation and small hills and furrows (pink) 
which apparently cover older surfaces and have been 
interpreted as evidence of widespread eruptive ac- 
tivity about midway in lunar history. In grays and 
greens are dark plains and plateaus, most of which 
probably mark volcanic flows and ash deposits sim- 
ilar to the widespread basalts of oceanic areas. 








In a dry run (above) for the experiments he 
will soon conduct on a real moon rock, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Professor Joseph V. Smith in- 
spects a thin slice of earth rock. He is here 
silhouetted against a projection of the view 
he sees through his polarizing microscope. 


The primary objective of the multi-missioned 
Apollo 11 flight is extractdinary enough—to 
land two men on the moon and get them safe- 
ly back to earth. But the flight also has a sci- 
entific mission that could vastly increase man’s 
knowledge of the moon, sun and even his 
own planet. From unmanned spacecraft he al- 
ready has discovered more about the moon 
in the past five years than he had learned in 
the 350 years since the invention of the tele- 
scope. The Lunar Orbiters, for example, found 
intriguing new features and photographed new 
views of old moonscapes—such as the spec- 
tacular Mare Orientale, or Eastern Sea, which 
lies at the extreme edge of the moon’s visible 


face and had never before been seen from 
directly above. 

The Apollo 11 astronauts will set up three 
experiments on the moon—to detect moon- 
quakes, trap solar wind particles and mea- 
sure the distance from moon to earth to an 
accuracy of six inches—and then bring back 
up to 100 pounds of moon rocks and dust. 
After the samples are released from quaran- 
tine (LIFE, July 21), they will be distrib- 
uted to 142 scientists in nine countries. By 
subjecting these priceless specimens to an 
unprecedented array of experiments, scien- 
tists hope to answer many of the questions 
man has pondered for centuries (next page). 





about the moon’s origin, age 


> What is the moon made of? The moon is 
much lighter than earth (its average density 
40% less), so it cannot be composed of pre- 
cisely the same assortment of stuff. The un- 
manned Surveyor spacecraft discovered that 
the chemical composition at three different 
points on the lunar surface was roughly sim- 
ilar to the common volcanic rock called ba- 
salt. Chemists will be able to determine very 
accurately the precise composition of every 
grain of rock brought back by Apollo 11 
—but even then some scientists will argue 
that the Apollo 11 landing site may not be typ- 
ical of the entire lunar surface. 

> How old is the moon? Scientists believe 
that the earth and the moon are both about 
4.5 billion years old. But because the earth’s 
surface has been so drastically weathered, the 
oldest rocks which they have been able to 
study in the earth’s crust are only about 3.5 bil- 
lion years old. Thus the record of the earth’s 
first billion years is missing. NASA scientist 
Robert Jastrow has called the moon ‘‘the Ro- 
setta Stone of thé planets.”” Since the moon’s 
surface has not suffered intensive erosion, it 
may be a fossil planet which still preserves in 
its rocks and dust the ancient records of 
those early years of the solar system. Radio- 
isotope dating can readily determine the ages 
of the lunar sample—and might prove this hy- 
pothesis. Later, when scientists can date sam- 
ples scooped up by future Apollo missions at 
a number of different places on the moon, 
they will probably be able to gauge its over- 
all age. 

> Is it hot or cold inside? Scientists know so lit- 
tle about the interior of the moon that they 
are still arguing over whether it is hot and lay- 
ered inside, or cold and solid all the way to 
its center (see painting). Data from unmanned 


spacecraft have shown that if the moon does 
have a hot molten-iron core like that of 
earth, it cannot be any larger than 1/10th of 
the moon’s diameter, an insignificant 1/1000th 
of its total volume. Almost every moon ex- 
pert has his own opinion about the structure 
of the moon’s interior, and the truth is likely 
to be somewhere in between the two ex- 
tremes portrayed here. 

> How were the craters formed? By the im- 
pact of meteorites or by volcanoes? The pro- 
meteorite scientists used to be clearly ahead 
in this long-standing debate, but the volcano 
theory was strengthened when Surveyor found 
basalt (a common volcanic rock) on the moon. 
Undoubtedly both processes have shaped the 
moon’s topographic features. ‘‘“We may have 
to fight it out crater by crater,” says one 
scientist. 

> Is there life on the moon? Because of the 
harsh conditions—virtually no air, no water, 
temperatures ranging from 240°F to—270°F, 
bombardment by lethal radiation from the sun 
—life as we know it cannot exist on the 
lunar surface. But at some depth beneath the 
surface, conditions are far more moderate, 
and many types of earth life (such as the 
hardy spores of microorganisms) could read- 
ily survive. While the odds are small that the as- 
tronauts will bring back any dangerous bugs 
—or even any harmless ones—organic chem- 
ists at the University of California at Berkeley 
and at NASA’s Ames Laboratory will examine 
the moon samples for traces of the complex 
sort of biochemicals produced by living or- 
ganisms. If they find any, these might tell 
whether life ever existed on the moon and 
shed light on how the chemical precursors of 
life evolved on earth. 

> How were the lunar seas formed? The so- 


and composition 





This painting illustrates two opposing theories 
of what might be inside the moon. Many sci- 
entists think that the moon, like the earth, is 
layered (at left): an outer crust rent by vol- 
canoes and thicker than earth’s; a hot plastic 
mantle of denser rock underneath, and pos- 
sibly a tiny molten iron core. Other scientists 
believe the moon is homogeneous throughout 
(right) with raisinlike lumps imbedded in it. 


called lunar seas, or maria, may be lava flows, 
debris from meteorite hits or even, as one sci- 
entist proposes, sediments deposited by an- 
cient oceans—as suggested by spacecraft pho- 
tographs taken by lunar orbiter 5. The 
lunar samples will come from one of these 
maria—most likely Mare Tranquillitatis, the 
Sea of Tranquillity. By examining the shapes 
and textures of microscopic crystals and chem- 
ical composition of the rocks, scientists may 
be able to reconstruct the process which 
formed the maria. 

> Where did the moon come from? There are 
three major theories: 1) The moon is a daugh- 
ter of the earth that was once part of our plan- 
et and somehow escaped. 2) The moon and 
earth are sister bodies, formed simultaneously 
as a double-planet system. 3) The moon was 
a small separate planet (sometimes called 
Luna) wandering around the solar system be- 
fore it was somehow captured into the earth’s 
orbit. However, Nobel prizewinning chemist 
Prof. Harold Urey says, ‘All explanations for 
the origin of the moon are improbable.” It is 
extremely unlikely that Apollo 11 will answer 
this question. “After all,’ explains one geol- 
ogist, ‘here we are sitting on earth where we 
can take all the samples we want, and we 
still don’t know our own planet’s origin.” 
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Lets 
have a 
Bacardi 


party. 


It’s fun. 

Light, smooth Bacardi 

rum tastes good with 
anything. Cola, tonic, citrus 
or your favorite mixer. So, 
have a Bacardi party. And 
watch everybody 

have fun. 








The man’s-best-friend 


airline. 








All airlines claim to believe in service. 

But what do they do for dogs? 

This is what we do. 

Dogs that fly Lufthansa fly warm. A luggage compartment in each of our 
intercontinental Boeing jets is especially modified, so we can heat it just 
right for a traveling dog (or for any other kind of pet). 

And we only carry one dog per compartment. Because travelers value 
their privacy. 

We've even designed a special cage for our canine passengers. With a 
special mat, for comfort. 

And we always leave a lamp burning in the compartment. (It's like having 
a night light for a child.) 

We treat people rather well, too. 


© Lufthansa 
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“Like so much of modern technology, 
radio waves are never seen although their 
benefits surround our daily lives. 
But my mind sees this picture of radio waves 
as they guide airplanes safely to their airports. 
In my painting | have used the wave motif, 
an old African symbol, which today can 
represent movement light and communication. 
If you need a Very High Frequency Omni- 
directional Radio Range System (VOR) for 
your national air navigation network, come 
to ITT. Morocco did, for airports at Casablanca, 
Rabat, Tangier, Oujda, Fez, Marrakesh, 
Agadir, and Al Hoceima. 








A multi-national corporation helping to make 

the world’s resources more useful to the world’s people. 

In Morocco and 125 other countries, ITT provides products and 
services ranging from underseas cables to hotels and motor inns. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 

320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022, U.S.A. 

SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 








Oh Venice! Venice! when thy marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 

A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea! ... 


Ode on Venice by Byron 


Imperiled by floods, fumes 


Is Venice 
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and factories, the island city and all its art treasures are rapidly disintegrating 


Doomed’? 









Photographed by DAVID LEES 


he whole city is sinking into the sea at the rate of .161 inches 

per year. She is perilously undermined by recurrent floods. 

Her once resplendent riches of paintings and sculptures, 

churches and palaces are disintegrating under the assault of pol- 

lution. Unless salvage can overtake destruction, she will lose most 

of her artistic heritage within 30 years. And then, in a last agony, 

Venice—dream of poets, queen of the Adriatic, treasure island of 
the arts—could perish altogether. 

The most immediate enemy is the polluted air of industrial prog- 

ress. Freighters and ferries belch clouds of smoke. Oil furnaces in 


Treasured monuments ravaged by the poisonous 
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hen the poet Byron visit- 

ed Venice in 1816, he mar- 

veled at the Basilica of 
San Marco, ‘‘a strange and noble 
pile, Pillar’d into many an aisle: 
Every pillar fair to see ...”” To- 
day atleast half of San Marco’s 500 
pillars are in trouble, often in the 
calamitous condition shown at left. 
Sulphurous fumes have permeated 
the perpetually moist columns, 
forming sulphuric acids which 
have produced a chemical change 
in the stone. Gradually the stone 
has ‘‘exploded”’ or simply crum- 
bled away. Every morning there 
are piles of white dust at the bases 
of columns and statues and mar- 
ble walls. Restorers work constant- 
ly on the basilica, reinforcing pil- 
lars and arches. But the stones con- 
tinue to deteriorate, with the help 
of tourist guides who run their fin- 
gers across the surfaces to show 
their flocks how easily the pillars 
turn to powder. 

Less visible but equally damag- 
ing is the disease besetting the 
noble bronze horses that prance 
above the entrance of San Marco. 
Acid gases have eaten into the 
metal, gouging the gilt surface 
(sharp-edged nicks can be seen in 
the leg at right). Through tiny 
holes, the fumes penetrate the hors- 
es and attack the bronze from with- 
in. These antique steeds have sur- 
vived crusades and wars and trav- 
els from Rome to Constantinople, 
from Venice to Paris and back. Un- 
less they are somehow protected 
from further contamination, with- 
in another quarter-century they 
may become worthless scrap metal. 
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loods, which were infrequent catastrophes in past centuries, 

have become a way of life for Venetians. One reason for them 

involves a remote glacial factor: the seas have risen with the 
gradual melting of the polar ice cap. Another reason is that mainland 
industries are draining water from underground reservoirs, lowering 
the water table and causing the land to sink. Throughout the winter, 
water sweeps across the Piazza San Marco (opposite, top) and into 
the ground floors of buildings along canals. Then moisture seeps up 
through the walls, often to a height of 12 feet, and the marbles, like 
those in the Basilica of San Marco (opposite, bottom), soften and split. 
Frescoes, such as the 16th Century scene in the Casino Mocenigo 
(above), are undermined by salts from the water, which flake the paint 
and crack the plaster. In San Pietro di Castello (right), recurrent in- 
undation and the sinking of the land have caved in the stone floor. 


Precious marbles and frescoes ruined by 


Floods 
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A 16th Century angel carved by Tullio Lombardo was in perfect condition 
(left) 50 years ago. Today it is shockingly maimed. To protect the sculpture 
and its companion angels from further destruction, Venetian restorers wrapped 
them in cloth (be/ow) and subjected them to soaking in de-ionized water, expo- 
sure in a vacuum cylinder to absorb silicones, and baking in a furnace. This 
densifying process makes the stone resistant to air pollution and water. 


At the eleventh hour, 
Italy begins the complex job of 





hough her condition is critical, experts think Ven- 

ice’s illness need not be terminal. An interna- 

tional drive has been launched to provide $73 
million to restore some 5,000 buildings and works of 
art. The Venice Committee in New York has raised 
$185,000 to repair Tintoretto’s great cycle of paintings 
in San Rocco. A team from M.I.T., IBM and UNESCO 
is studying ways to stop Venice from sinking. Chem- 
ists from New York University are now in Italy to dem- 
onstrate their new method of making stone impervi- 
ous to pollution and water damage. The main tasks of 








saving Venice must, however, fall to the Italians. Al- 
ready they are engaged in a major program of restor- 
ing their ailing art, working ‘“‘eight days a week”’ in a 
16th Century church that has been converted into a 
modern laboratory (above). But restoration will count 
for little if the Venetians fail to eliminate the sources 
of their crisis. To stop air pollution, Venice must con- 
vert her heating systems from oil to gas. Industrial 
smokestacks must be equipped with filters. This has 
been ordered by the government, but so far the indus- 
tries have not complied. To stop flooding, Venice must 
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control the sea itself. She is considering building locks 
to block high tides. Tanker canals, which precipitate 
sudden floods, may have to be sealed. Intensive surveys 
must be made of currents, winds, atmospheric pressures 
and geological developments in the lagoon. But prob- 
ably even these basic schemes will not be enough. Ven- 
ice is caught in the chronic contemporary conflict be- 
tween industry and conservation. Eventually, it may 
be necessary to remove Venice from that conflict al- 
together by making the city a cultural sanctuary, a 
center of art protected from the depredations of today. 








In the air-conditioned 16th Century 
church of San Gregorio, restorers 
work on paintings that have been res- 
cued from all parts of Venice. Some 75 
pictures are now under repair, includ- 
ing Tintoretto’s celebrated Presenta- 
tion of the Virgin (second from left). 


Up against 
the Peter 
Principle 


by JANE HOWARD 


The noblest tenets of Western 
Civilization hold that onward 
means upward, better means higher 
and more, and any career planned 
otherwise is downright subversive. 
Or so it seemed until Dr. Laurence 
J. Peter—who distrusts the tops of 
all ladders and hierarchies—heret- 
ically challenged these canons in a 
droll little book. 

The Peter Principle—Why Things 
Always Go Wrong (Morrow) is al- 
ready a best-seller, even at 179 
pages. One week alone it sold 
12,000 copies. It is also a minor cul- 
tural phenomenon and its title 
phrase, like Parkinson’s Law, is cer- 
tain to enter the language. 

The Principle in question, mod- 
estly billed as “the key to an under- 
standing of the whole structure of 
civilization,” asserts that “in a Hi- 
erarchy Every Employee Tends to 
Rise to His Level of Incompetence”’ 
—in other words, as cream rises to 





the top, it sours. 

The book abounds with caution- 
ary episodes from famous and 
sometimes apocryphal careers. 
Miss T. Totland, the gifted pri- 
mary teacher, was woefully miscast 
when she became a supervisor. The 
“consummate politician” A. Hitler 
rose to his “‘level of incompetence 
as a generalissimo.’’ Socrates 
should have remained “‘an incom- 
parable teacher” and not tried his 
luck as “‘a defense attorney.” 

So it is with hierarchies all 
around us. “In every thriving or- 
ganization,” Dr, Peter says, “there 
is a considerable accumulation of 
dead wood at the executive level.” 
And since most buyers of books 
owe their livelihood to some “‘thriv- 
ing organization” or other, The 
Peter Principle has struck a throb- 
bing public nerve. 

Dr. Peter, who wrote the book 
with the help of a fellow Canadian 
named Raymond Hull, lives true to 
his own Principle. Three years ago 
he deliberately forscok what 
friends say was a lavish and pros- 
perous household in British Colum- 








Atop a ladder, 6’ 5" Dr. Peter looks as morose as he thinks the leaders of hierarchies usually feel 


bia. He moved with his new second 
wife to a nondescript section of Los 
Angeles and took a job at the School 
of Education at the University of 
Southern California. He and Irene 
have graduate students over to eat 
ice cream (which they much pre- 
fer to liquor), and to hear songs re- 
corded by Mabel Mercer, who, like 
their other idol W. C. Fields, “Shas 
had the sense to stay at her own 
level of competence and not try to 
be more than she is.” 

The Peters are an idyllically and 
quite atypically happy pair. It is 
she, not he, who drives their 1966 


Falcon. “I know how to,” the pro- 


fessor explains, “but I’m not good 
at it, and she is.” 

What he is good at is running 
U.S.C.’s Evelyn Frieden Center for 
Prescriptive Teaching, which has 
had spectacular results helping 
emotionally disturbed children 
learn, using methods Dr. Peter has 
adapted from aerospace systems 
analysis. He pours most of what he 
earns from his sideline writings 
back into the center’s budget, and 
cringes at the very thought of be- 
ing “promoted.” 

So does Irene. ““You’d make a 
rotten department head,’’ she 
says with loyal affection for 


her husband and his Principle. 
“Of course,” agrees Dr. Peter. 
“Vd be beyond my competence.” 
There’s no danger that he will fall 
prey to such “‘pseudo-promotions” 
as the Percussive Sublimation, long 
known to laymen as “‘being kicked 
upstairs,” or the Lateral Ara- 
besque, whereby “‘the incompetent 
employee is given a new and longer 
title and is moved to an office ina re- 
mote part of the building.” 
Ironically, though, it is almost 
certain that for all his aversion to 
summitry Dr. Peter will soon find 
himself atop a whole new hierar- 
chy: the national best-seller list. 















83 cities, 
2/ countries, 
A continents. 


Flights to the Caribbean, to South and 
to North America offer a service so 
special we call it”“Royal Rose”. And only 
Iberia offers Super DC-8 Giants on 
transatlantic flights from the Peninsula. 


Within Europe and to Africa traditional 
Spanish hospitality rules as well. 


Where in the world do you want to go? 
Tell your Travel Agent. Or call us. 
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Where only the plane gets more attention than you. | 
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‘Dinners 


There once was a lime from Key West 
Who was used to take rust off a vest. 
Then he flavored a pie 

With a meringue so-o-o high 

And a daiquiri laid him to rest! 


Key limes have a way of raising Flo- 
ridians to lyrical heights, and Key 
lime pie is truly an inspiration. Not 
only is it richer and creamier than 
other meringue pies, it has a mem- 
orable tartness. 

Besides flavoring pies and dai- 
quiris—and taking spots off vests 
—the lime has other virtues. Brit- 
ish naval vessels were once re- 
quired by law to carry them to pre- 
vent scurvy in sailors (thereafter 
known as ‘‘limeys’’). ln Malaya, sor- 
cerers jab the fruit with pins in order 
to pierce a sweetheart with the ar- 
rows of love. 

The Key lime, which looks sus- 
piciously like a lemon, is nearly im- 
possible to come by outside the 
Florida Keys. Fortunately, its plen- 
tiful green cousin, the Persian lime, 
can also make apie of considerable 
sting. But to many Floridians, only 
the Key lime is worth a limerick. 
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A Teriyaki To Talk About 


This dinner for eight is ideal for a warm 
summer evening. Almost all the prep- 
aration can and should be done in the 
cool hours of the morning. When it’s 
time to actually cook the meat and po- 
tatoes, the kitchen may be hot and 
steamy, but you needn’t be. The sar- 
dine appetizer and the lime pie are chill- 
ing in the refrigerator; the beef and 
the scalloped potatoes virtually cook 
themselves requiring only an occasion- 
al check and baste from you. 


MENU 


Sardines in Dill Sauce 
Roast Beef Teriyahi 


Scalloped potatoes 
with tomatoes and onions 


Green beans 
Beer 
Key Lime Pie 


Coffee 


Keep in mind when you do your mar- 
keting that the beef will be put in to 
marinate the day before the dinner. The 
pie is the most time-consuming part of 
the meal, so do that the first thing in 
the morning. Don’t attempt the pie if 
the day is too hot and humid, as the 
meringue will then give you trouble. 
Make the sauce for the sardines, add the 
sardines, cover and put in to chill. 
They will be served on Boston lettuce 
with chopped radishes, so wash the 
greens, chop the radishes and chill. As- 
semble the ingredients for the potato 
casserole. Peel the potatoes and keep 
them covered with cold water. Slice the 
onions, dice the tomatoes, grate the 
cheese, chop the parsley. Wash and cut 
the green beans. Keep them all chilled 
in plastic bags, which cut down on 
washing of small bowls and take up less 
refrigerator space. At this point, just 
about all the work is done. The timing 
of the cooking of the beef is critical. Fol- 
lowing the time guide in the recipe, fig- 
ure out approximately how long the 
beef will cook, depending on the desired 
degree of doneness. Establish the time 
you plan to serve the beef, then put 
the roast on to cook accordingly. Two 
hours before dinner is to be served, 
slice the potatoes and assemble the po- 
tato casserole and put it in to bake. It 
cooks right along with the beef. When 
the roast is done, remove it from the 
oven and let it “rest.”” Turn the oven 


heat to low, to keep the potatoes warm. 











Put the beans on to cook. Serve the 
first course. Everything else will be 
ready when you are. 


Sardines in 
Dill Sauce 


This is a zippy appetizer. Shop around 
for fresh dill. Although dried dill weed 


may be used, fresh dill is far superior. 


4 4-ounce cans 
Maine sardines 
Yo cup fresh lemon juice 
Yo cup Dijon mustard 
Y> cup olive oil 
2 tablespoons 
wine vinegar 
1 tablespoon sugar 
6 tablespoons 
chopped fresh dill 
or 2 teaspoons 
dried dill weed 
2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 
Y> teaspoon salt 
Freshly ground pepper 
Yo cup chopped 
radishes 
Boston lettuce 


Drain the sardines well on paper tow- 
els. Place them in a shallow dish. Cover 
with one-quarter cup lemon juice. Mar- 
inate for about two hours. Drain them 
on paper towels. Spoon the mustard 
into a small bowl. Gradually add the 
oil, mixing with a fork until the mus- 
tard becomes creamy. Stir in the re- 
maining ingredients except the radishes 
and lettuce. Arrange the sardines once 
again in the shallow dish. Pour the 
sauce over them. Cover and chill for 
at least two hours. Allow three sardines 
a serving—since the number of sar- 
dines varies slightly in a can, you might 
have one or two left over. Remove the 
sardines from the sauce—some of 
which will cling to them. Arrange them 
on lettuce and sprinkle with the 
chopped radishes. 


Roast Beef Teriyaki 


Teriyaki means any meat, fowl or fish 
that has been marinated, then broiled 
or roasted with a shiny glaze. 


1 6-pound rolled rib 
roast of beef 
2 cups beef broth 
2/3 cup Japanese soy sauce 
Yo cup red wine 
WY, cup finely chopped 
green onions 
3 tablespoons 
brown sugar 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice 
2 teaspoons powdered 
ginger 
2 cloves garlic, crushed 


Place the meat in a deep bowl. Mix to- 
Sether the broth, soy sauce, wine, green 
onions, sugar, lemon juice, ginger and 
garlic. Stir the sauce or marinade until 
the sugar dissolves. Pour over the meat, 
cover and let marinate in the refriger- 
ator overnight or for at least 10 hours. 
Turn the meat occasionally. Preheat 
the oven to 325°. Remove meat from 
marinade and place on a rack in a foil- 
lined roasting pan. The foil is impor- 
tant as the sugary marinade tends to 
burn on the bottom of the pan. Pour 
the marinade into a saucepan and set 
it aside. It will be used for basting, then 
heated Jater and served as a sauce. In- 
sert a meat thermometer into the cen- 
ter of the roast. A meat thermometer 
is a must—it is the only accurate way 
to avoid overcooking. Allow approxi- 
mately 32 minutes per pound for rare, 
38 minutes per pound for medium. 
While it is roasting, brush the beef 
three or four times with some of the 
marinade. Allow the meat to “rest’”’ for 
about 20 minutes after it is removed 
from the oven. Just before serving, heat 
the remaining sauce. Pour the sauce 
into two bowls and serve with the meat. 


Scalloped Potatoes 


3 cups thinly sliced 
onions (about 4 medium 
onions) 

2 cloves garlic, crushed 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

4 tablespoons butter 

2 pounds tomatoes 

2% pounds potatoes 

1Y%> teaspoons salt 
Freshly ground black 
pepper 

2 tablespoons chopped 
parsley 

Yo teaspoon basil 
4 teaspoon oregano 

1 cup grated Swiss 
cheese (about 14 pound) 

2 tablespoons grated 
Parmesan cheese 


Sauté the onions and the garlic in the 
olive oil and two tablespoons of the but- 
ter until tender, but not browned. Peel 
the tomatoes and cut them in half, then 
gently squeeze out the seeds. Let them 
drain upside down. Meanwhile, peel the 
potatoes and cut them into very thin 
slices. Dice the tomatoes and add them 
to the onions, along with one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, pepper, the parsley, basil 
and oregano. Mix gently. Butter the 
bottom and sides of a shallow three- 
quart casserole. Preheat the oven to 
325°. Spoon one third of the tomato- 
onion mixture on the bottom. Add 
half the potatoes, one-half teaspoon 
salt, a little pepper, one-half cup, grat- 
ed Swiss cheese and one tablespoon of 
the Parmesan cheese. Repeat once 
again. Top with the remaining third of 
the tomato-onion mixture. Dot surface 
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with two tablespoons of butter. Bake 
for two hours, until potatoes are 
tender. 


Key Lime Pie 


Lime pie purists cringe at the sight of 
a green lime pie. They know the chef 
has tampered with nature and added 
food coloring. You may be disappointed 
with the color but never with the taste. 
Be sure to use condensed milk, which 
is sweetened, and not evaporated milk. 


1 baked 9-inch pie shell 
2% cups canned condensed 

milk 

3 egg yolks 

34, cup plus 2 tablespoons 

lime juice 

4 teaspoons grated 
lime rind 


Use your favorite pastry recipe or use 
a mix, following the directions on the 
package. Be sure to prick the pastry well 
with a fork before baking—the sides as 
well as the bottom. When shell is done 
remove from the oven and cool com- 
pletely. In a medium bow! beat the egg 
yolks until thick and light lemon in col- 
or. Blend in the condensed milk—use 
a whisk for this and the following step, 
not a mixer. Gradually add the lime 
juice and the rind, blending well. The 
mixture will thicken considerably with 
the addition of the lime juice. Spoon 
the mixture into the cooled pie shell. 
Preheat the oven to 350°. 


Meringue 


3 egg whites 
1 teaspoon lime juice 
6 tablespoons sugar 


Beat the egg whites until frothy. Add 
the one teaspoon lime juice and beat 
until they begin to hold their shape. 
Add the sugar, one tablespoon ata time, 
and beat until mixture forms stiff glossy 
peaks and the sugar has dissolved. Place 
mounds of meringue around top edge 
of pie. Spread it so it touches inner edge 
of crust all around; this will prevent 
the meringue from shrinking. Heap rest 
of meringue into the center and work 
it out to the border. Using the back of 
a spoon, pull up points on the meringue 
to make a textured top. Bake for 12 to 
15 minutes, until meringue is flecked 
with gold. Cool, then chill for about 
four hours to set the filling. The pie 
will be easier to serve if you dip the 
blade of your knife into cool water. 
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If you're not making as much money 
as you could be making—it could be 
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your geography ts all wrong. 


Of course you know which 
world stock markets have seen most 
money made in the past decade or so. 

Or do you? 

If you took a long look at 
international capital growth over 
the period end—1958 to May, 1969 
you’d see that the country with 
the highest growth record was 
South Africa. And that the country 
with the third highest growth 
record was Australia. 

And then you'd see that the 
United Kingdom was eighth on the 
list for the same period. 

(Just for the record, you’d also 
see that the U.S.A. was tenth on the 
list.) 

Surprised? 

Of course the U.K.’s position 
reflects the fact that the market 
there slipped this year. But this 
means that U.K. shares could now be 
attractively priced. 

What we suggest this means to 
you is that you ought to consider 
investing in sterling securities. 

Earlier this year we launched 
the Save and Prosper Sterling Fund 
for investors like you. 

It’s a mutual fund with one 
simple objective. Long-term capital 
growth in the equity stock of 
corporations based in Sterling 
Area countries. 

If you are an experienced 
international investor you probably 
know about us already. If you’re not 
we are the Save and Prosper Group. 


By far and away the largest mutual 
fund group in Britain. Managing 
over £400,000,000 of investments for 
our clients. 

Which makes us pretty expert 
on sterling investments we believe. 

One other thing that might 
interest you about the Save and 
Prosper Sterling Fund. It is 
registered in Bermuda. And this 
means it is exempt from all income, 
capital gains and inheritance taxes 
within the Islands of Bermuda. 

We might also mention that 
there are no estate duties in Bermuda. 
And we understand there’s no risk 
of any investor domiciled outside the 
U.K. being charged U.K. estate duty 
in respect of his shares in the fund. 

If your financial geography has 
been a little awry why not put it 
right now and invest in sterling 
securities with the Save and Prosper 
Sterling Fund. 

Mail us the coupon below. 

We'll be in touch with you directly. 


SAVE AND PROSPER 
STERLING FUND 


To: Save and Prosper Distributors Limited, 
.O. Box 1434, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


nd me further details of Save and Prosper Sterling Fund Limited. 
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A souvenir of Austria. A memory held in the hand. The delicate porcelain 
recalls more than the prancing white stallions - the Lippizaners - of the 
Riding Academy in Vienna. It speaks also of exactitude in beauty, of charm 
in perfection - inherent qualities in the land of Mozart... Like so many things 
that are Austrian, the service aboar¢ AUA is a blend of smooth efficiency 
and charm. Departing daily for NewYork from Vienna and Brussels. The 
AUA network also offers excellent connections 
from all over Europe and the Middle-East 
plus a new Salzburg-Brussels service. 
For reservations, please phone your 
IATA travel agent or Austrian 


Airlines. AUA The Happy Way. AUSTRIAN AIRLINES 
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Smokers like the rich taste. The micronite filter. 
Just the very idea of smoking Kent. Because it 
is one of the world’s most desirable cigarettes... 
more and more people are taking to Kent. 
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Every fortnight, 
over 260,000 Chairmen of the Board, 
Presidents, Owners, Partners, 
Vice-Presidents, Managing Directors, 
Directors, General Managers 

and other top Corporate Officers in 
Europe, Africa, Asia and Latin America 
view the world through the pages of 
the International Editions of LIFE. 


Nearly 70% of all persons who 
subscribe to or buy copies of 

the International Editions of LIFE 
are in business. And of that number, 
two out of every five are top man- 
agement. Though little more than one 
percent of them are American, they 


all speak the common language 
of profit. 


*LIFE_ Internatio dip oe eran ewsstan uyers Stu 
TIME In te eae oe criber and Newsstand Buyers Stu 
VISION Sub ran i 





os Morgan 1965. LIFE en Espa ol Su ubse ner 
or 


LIF, SE core number than 
LIFE buy any single issue of 


| the three leading 
' international news magazines 
| combined. * 


For these top international 
executives, LIFE’s International 
Editions fills a very special “need to 
know” that is not duplicated in 
more narrowly defined publications. 
LIFE’s fascination with everything 
around us...its uncanny ability 

to involve the reader personally in 
the ideas...events...sights...and 
insights that shape our world seems 
to satisfy that special curiosity 
which sets apart the men who make 
it to the top. 


The International Editions of LIFE 
have been described as a “Window on 
the World.” 


a Tee NEWSWEEK In te atio al Su bsc rand New: 
. 1963/1964. 


They are also an excellent showcase 

for companies with products, 

services, ideas and images that must 

be sold to the people who create 

and sustain the buying patterns of 
business and industry around the world. 


Call or write for complete details. 


The International Editions of LIFE. 
Caracas/Chicago/ Diisseldorf 
London/ Manila/ Mexico City/ Milan 
Minneapolis/ New York/ Osaka 
Paris/San Francisco/ St.Louis 
Sydney/Tokyo/ Ziirich 


ana Newssta) ne uyer cab at & Morgan, 1968. 


s Study, John Felix Associate , 1967. 











A great reporter’s intimate portrait of the least known, 


least understood President of modern times 


The Making 
of the President 1968 


In this issue LIFE presents the first of two ar- 
ticles excerpted from Theodore H. White’s 
The Making of the President 1968, just pub- 
lished by Atheneum. Like his earlier books 
on the presidential elections of 1960 and 1964, 
Mr. White’s new book is a detailed chron- 
icle of all the campaigns by all the pres- 
idential candidates. In these two articles, 
he focuses on the character and the extraordi- 
nary political comeback of Richard M. Nixon. 


1964: Relaxed and cheerful, Nixon 
seemed content to practice law 
with the New York firm of Nixon, 
Mudge, Rose, Guthrie, Alexander 
and Mitchell. Politics were behind 
him, he said soon after joining 
the firm. “Anybody who thinks | 
could be a candidate for anything 
in any year is just off his rocker.” 


by Theodore H. White 


> 


ne is almost forced to begin the 

story of Richard Nixon’s return from 

disaster to triumph by recalling Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol. ‘Marley was dead, to 
begin with. There is no doubt whatever about 
that. The register of his burial was signed by 
the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and 
the chief mourner. . . . Old Marley was as 
dead as a doornail.” For, by the beginning of 
1963, Richard M. Nixon was also as dead as a 
doornail. 

He had been wounded by his defeat by 
John F. Kennedy in 1960, but not mortally 
so; he had run a respectable campaign, los- 
ing by the closest margin in 20th Century Amer- 
ican history. The choice before him, in the 
aftermath of that defeat, was the choice of 
identity he had faced all his life. He could re- 
turn to California, the home place; or go to 
New York where offers, far more lucrative 
than any from California, enticed him to come. 
He returned to California, though forewarned 
by friends and aides that, if he did, there 
would be no escape from public pressure to 
run for governor in 1962. 

The pressure proved indeed inescapable. 
Thus the campaign of 1962, an ordeal and hu- 
miliation at the polls on which all in the Nixon 
group now look back as nightmare, was 
crowned by the unforgettable morning-after at 
the Beverly Hilton, where, in a tantrum, Nixon 
dashed down the corridor to blister the assem- 
bled press: “You won't have Nixon to kick 
around anymore, because, gentlemen, this is 
my last press conference.” Five days later, tak- 
ing him at his word, the ABC television network 
aired its half-hour-long show, “The Political 


Obituary of Richard M. Nixon,” and the former 
Vice President was dismissed from history. 

California and Los Angeles had, by this 
time, palled on Richard M. Nixon. By early 
1963, the itch to be back in the stimulating 
world of Eastern affairs had become over- 
whelming. Two old friends, both of them cli- 
ents of one of the oldest of New York’s 
Establishment law firms, Mudge, Stern, Bald- 
win & Todd, urged Nixon’s name on the se- 
nior partners, and it was arranged that Nixon 
would join the firm. There, shortly after his ar- 
rival, he signed off from politics in an in- 
terview with Roscoe Drummond: “I say cat- 
egorically that | have no contemplation at all 
of being the candidate for anything in 1964, 
1966, 1968, or 1972. Let’s look at the facts. | 
have no staff. | am not answering any polit- 
ical mail. | am only making an occasional 
speech, writing an occasional magazine ar- 
ticle. | have no political base. Anybody who 
thinks | could be a candidate for anything in 
any year is just off his rocker.” 

Thus, by the spring of 1963, he was in- 
stalled in the heart of the Eastern Estab- 
lishment, his office just off Wall Street, his 
home at the core of the Perfumed Stockade, 
on the fifth floor of the same apartment 
block that sheltered his antagonist, Nelson 
Rockefeller, on ‘the 11th floor. | was to see 
him occasionally now in New York, by chance. 
Once, | remember seeing him strolling alone 
on Fifth Avenue on a cold December day. He 
had no topcoat, only a light suit jacket, and 
the habitual frown was gone from his face; 
he was smiling as if amused by some inner con- 
versation. | was to observe him occasionally 


CONTINUED 
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thereafter at parties and receptions, 
and the fleeting street impression 
was reinforced: the bitter, brood- 
ing man of 1960 had, at least ex- 
ternally, changed; the personality 
seemed infinitely more relaxed. 

Nixon in New York still puzzled 
me; he had put on weight, which 
rounded his features—yet they 
were sharper than ever. The jaw 
jutted out, the nose was more pro- 
nounced, the bushy, thick hair of 
his earlier campaigns was slowly re- 
ceding to a widow’s peak, its curly 
wave more conspicuous. The lines 
on his face, the cheekfolds them- 
selves, were deeper, more fur- 
rowed; yet the more mature man 
seemed more attractive, less harsh 
than the man of 1960. But as a po- 
litical reporter | had little interest 
in Nixon in his early years in New 
York; and though | tried contin- 
uously, out of residual curiosity, 
to keep my ear tuned to scraps 
and bits of gossip about him, | 
had long since packed away my 
files and clippings on him to a for- 
gotten corner of my cellar. 

There seemed, during this pe- 
riod, to be something of a ‘‘culture- 
hunger’ about Nixon, difficult to 
understand if one did not also 
come from a background of de- 
privation and earnest self-improve- 
ment. Nixon craved music, for one 
thing—not modern music but the 
familiar standards, like the works 
of Beethoven and Bach. Nixon, 
friends told me, would occasionally 
play his records turned up full-vol- 
ume when he worked. And he 
liked to play the piano, in a bar- 
relhouse, fraternity-hall Harry Tru- 
man style. Occasionally, in fact, 
Nixon would go to the home of a 
young lawyer friend, Leonard Gar- 
ment, in Brooklyn, and as Garment 
played the clarinet, Nixon would 
thump away on the piano. 

He had, as he has pointed out 
himself, time to read between 1963 
and 1967—he had never had it be- 
fore—and time to go to plays. Be- 
fore he came to New York his hum- 
drum taste in food was well known 
—spaghetti and meat sauce being 
one of his favorites, cottage cheese 
and catsup being another. Now 
he could sample the cuisine of 
the best restaurants of the city. 
But, all in all, when he came to 
New York, he was still a tourist in 
famous places, unsure of standards, 
sampling, what the great world of 
culture might have to offer. 

It was in New York that he 
stopped being a tourist. ‘Between 
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In New York Nixon listened to Bach and 
thumped the piano in Truman style 


1963 and 1967,” says Nixon’s close 
friend (now Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare) Robert 
Finch, “there came a_ greater 
change in life-style than in all the 
years I’d known him between 1946 
and 1963.” 

Perhaps the greatest influence 
on Nixon at this time was the law 
firm whose roster of names he 
now headed. It is one of the top 
10 law firms; with his partnership 
in it, he could finally have a sense 
of having made it. Ordinary se- 
nior partners in the law firm made, 
variously, upwards of $150,000 a 
year. Along with the spread-for- 
ward royalties of his book, Six 
Crises, Richard Nixon found that 
he was making much more than 
$200,000 a year. He had come to 
New York a relatively poor man. 
In New York he found, as many 
others have found, that with the 
right connections and a certain 
knack anyone could make large 
sums of money—and it turned out 
that, once one had made it, mon- 
ey was not all that important. Part- 
nership in the law firm somehow 
released Nixon from that inner 
hunger and outer pugnacity which 
had offended so many people in 
the years between 1946 and 1963. 


Bu release for what? There is 


in Nixon, privately and publicly, al- 
ways a sense of striving, always a 
dogged, persistent, unshakable dil- 
igence, an emotional need for 
“making it’ against all odds. But 
when one arrives, what then? Nix- 
on could not settle only for money. 
He had tasted national power as 
Vice President; he had sojourned 
at the summit, and the vision could 
not be forgotten. 

One cannot say for sure, but it 
seems clear that for Richard Nix- 
on 1965 was the year in which his 
appetite for the Presidency was 
cautiously revived. The Republican 
party, as yet, had no recognized 
leaders—Dwight D. Eisenhower, an 
aging and ailing saint, could no 
longer campaign; and the support 
of Barry Goldwater was still the 
kiss of death for any candidate out- 
side the Deep South. Two gov- 
ernorships, the mayoralty of New 
York, and several minor local races 
were all that marked the election 
calendar of 1965—but all Repub- 
lican candidates in these races, ex- 
cept for Lindsay in New York, 
craved party help. Nixon would 
supply it. Friends provided a fund 


for travel expenses; and he spoke 
in dozens of towns, often with as 
few as 40 or 50 people to hear 
him, and to almost no attention 
from the press. 

By the following year, 1966, the 
Vietnam war had begun to ache in 
every home and on every campus, 
summer riots had begun to flare, 
and Lyndon Johnson’s vulnerability 
was Clear. The large men of the Re- 
publican party—Rockefeller, Rom- 
ney, Reagan—were all preoccupied 
by home-state struggles for their 
governorships. And thus Nixon was 
the Republican most available to 
do the party thing. 

The Nixon group of that cam- 
paign, “Congress '66,”” was estab- 
lished to help him elect Republican 
congressmen across the nation and 
roll back the Johnson majorities 
on the Hill. It became the nucleus 
of Nixon’s presidential effort. “It 
wasn’t,’”” says one member, “a Nix- 
on-for-President group in the be- 
ginning. | suppose we all would 
have sail at the beginning, it'd be 
nice—but he can’t be elected. And 
then gradually it passed over to 
something else, like—it’s nice 
working together, maybe he can 
be elected. And then the night of 
the election in ‘66, with those tele- 
phone calls coming in from all 
over the country—we knew we 
were in business.” 

Nixon was to travel some 30,000 
miles and visit some 82 congres- 
sional districts in this exercise. At 
no time, however, was his personal 
staff larger than two—28-year-old 
Patrick Buchanan, on a year’s leave 
of absence from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; and a gifted po- 
litical public relations officer, Wil- 
liam Safire, who had come to de- 
votion to Nixon as early as 1960. 
Nixon perambulated week after 
week with scant attention from 
the national press, barely making, 
as Safire said, “the furniture pages 
in the New York Times.” 

If there was a turning point, it 
came almost by accident. At the 
beginning of November, Johnson, 
returning from his Asian trip, is- 
sued a communiqué on Vietnam. 
Reading it in his New York office, 
in the presence of Safire and Bu- 
chanan, Nixon decided it required 
a Republican reply. Swiftly dic- 
tated, it was. apparently destined, 
like so many of his other state- 
ments that year, to oblivion. But 
it was a slack afternodn for news, 
and Safire, on a hunch, inquiring 
of the New York Times, was told 


that if the full text were ready by 
6 p.m., they might consider pub- 
lishing it. The next day, the front 
page of the New York Times ran 
the full Nixon story—to provoke in- 
stant and furious response from a 
televised Johnson press confer- 
ence. The President blasted Nixon 
as “a chronic campaigner’ who 
“never did really recognize what 
was going on when he had an of- 
ficial position in the government.” 
Nixon was, overnight, front-page 
again. On the following Sunday, 
just before the election, he was giv- 
en network time to reply to the 
President as the Republican nation- 
al spokesman—and to emerge be- 
fore his entire party as the ar- 
chitect of the spectacular Repub- 
lican comeback that was to fol- 
low in the Tuesday election. 


Fes Nixon it was a personal tri- 
umph. All Tuesday evening he was 
on the telephone, checking on the 
fate of his candidates. From Cal- 
ifornia, where he had stumped for 
Finch, came the happy news that 
Finch, in his contest for lieutenant 
governor, was outballoting Reagan 
by 300,000 votes. From the Mid- 
west, the Rocky Mountain States, 
the Plains States came further re- 
ports of triumph for the candidates 
for whom Nixon had stumped. “It’s 
a sweep, | tell you, it’s a sweep,” 
he was quoted as saying. He re- 
ceived the reports with a growing 
euphoria, a mounting happiness. 
By 4 a.m. it was obvious that the 
Republican party had picked up 
47 seats in Congress—seven more 
than Nixon had predicted—and 
three in the Senate. When, at about 
this time, Nixon telephoned a 
young aide, John Sears, for the last- 
last returns, Sears remembers Nixon 
saying, “We'll kick their toes off 
in 1968.” 

He was running. 

All through the spring months 
of 1968 Richard Nixon moved on 
a calendar of his own. 

Students mobilized in February 
and March; Romney withdrew; 
Kennedy entered; Rockefeller 
dropped out, then entered again; 
ambition refreshed itself in Ronald 
Reagan; the assassinations hap- 
pened, the first an act of racial bar- 
barism, the second totally incom- 
prehensible; men died by the thou- 
sands in Vietnam; riots stained the 
nation at home. But Nixon per- 
sisted, undeviatingly, in the course 
he had set himself. Indeed, the 


At his famous press conference 
on November 7, 1962, the morning 
after losing the California guber- 
natorial election, Nixon blamed 
reporters for all his troubles. 


placid quality of his campaign re- 
flected his reading of the nation’s 
turmoil of spirit—and his convic- 
tion that millions of Americans 
yearned for quiet. 

The ‘situation was clear as early 
as January: the country was torn, 
the consensus of Lyndon Johnson 
had dissolved, the Administration 





had lost the confidence of the 
American people, the apparently 
hopeless war went on. Clearly, the 
situation called for alternative na- 
tional leadership. Historically and 
practically, the alternative had to 
be a candidate of the Republican 
party. But the Republican party 
was also split. How, then, to cap- 


ture it? More specifically, how was 
Nixon to capture the party without 
tearing it apart as Goldwater and 
Rockefeller had done in 1964? 
Cherishing Nixon as they did, 
the Republican leaders cherished 
victory more. The object of pol- 
itics is to gain power; and in this 
year of opportunity they could not 
afford to squander the chance on 
a man who had not won a victory 
on his own since 1950, 18 years be- 
fore. Thus, the first tactical prob- 
lem of the Nixon camp was to 
erase, as he stated it, ‘the loser’s 
image.” This meant fighting in 
open primaries, an outdoor sport, 
the first celebration of whose rites 
would be in New Hampshire. 


I, is cold—sleet on the roads, 
snow on the hills, fishermen’s huts 
on the icebound lakes—when Nix- 
on arrives in New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire is Republican. 
Right-wing, reactionary Senator 
Styles Bridges once ran this state 
with club, mace and merciless dis- 
cipline; since his death in 1961 
the Republican party has dissolved 
into fragments. The disorganized 
Republican leadership is at odds 
within its own house, for New 
Hampshire Republicans feud as 
easily as Massachusetts Democrats. 
Yet Nixon has the weight and pres- 
ence. It is visible. The polls show 
it. And his campaign is planned 
that way: “No baby-kissing, no 
back-slapping, no factory gates,” 
the candidate has decided; he runs 
as President. His opening press 
conference is a deft, smooth per- 
formance. “| believe,” he says, ‘1 
am better qualified to handle the 
great problems of the Presidency 
than | was in 1960... . I rec- 
ognize,” he continues, “! must 
demonstrate to the American peo- 
ple ... that | can win and that | 
am prepared to meet that chal- 
lenge. | have decided that | will 
test my ability . . . in the fires of 
the primaries and not just in the 
smoke-filled rooms of Miami 
Beach.” 

Then, the next day, to greet the 
public—2,000 of them—at St. An- 
selm’s College in Manchester, his 
first crowd of the 1968 campaign. 
The features of all his future au- 
diences are already there: sedate, 
middle-class, neatly dressed peo- 
ple. It has the feel of an extended 
wedding reception, a family affair. 
“Ike and Dick’ buttons from pre- 
vious Campaigns are prominent, 


mementoes of a safer past; there 
is nostalgia here, a reservoir of af- 
fection for the man, for the party, _ 
for his inheritance from Eisenhow- 
er. One circulates, trying to strain 
an apt quote from these small- 
town people, who are suspicious 
of reporters with notebooks. The 
search harvests very little except: 
“He’s strong . . . that’s why I’m 
for him,” “I like the way he talks 
... he sounds strong,” “He’s got 
the experience . . . he was with 


Ike.” 
Campaigning through New 
Hampshire, Nixon is ruddy, 


healthy, husky. He is hitting the 
war, recalling how Eisenhower 
brought peace in Korea. ‘End [this] 
war and win the peace,” he says, 
and the youngsters in the crowd 
cheer. You notice that people in 
the crowd cheer at different punch 
lines—the old people clap when 
he says spending in Washington 
must be cut down, prices must 
hold the line, the dollar must be 
saved. The thin fringe of blue-col- 
lared workingmen who occasion- 
ally show up in his overwhelmingly 
neat middle-class audiences breaks 
into applause only when he talks 
of law-and-order and an end to vi- 
olence. But at this point law-and- 
order is still a minor theme in 
Nixon’s speech; it will grow later. 

This is the first stanza of his cam- 
paign, and, faintly but very def- 
initely, there is a familiar echo of 
1960. One catches it at first with- 
out recognition: ‘I say this is an im- 
portant election and this is an im- 
portant state... . 1 say we must 
get on with the unfinished busi- 
ness of America. ... We did not be- 
come great because of what gov- 
ernment did for the people... .” 
Suddenly, the phrase makes the 
source clear: “This country must 
move again; how long will it take 
the United States to move?””—and 
one is hearing the echo of the 
phrases of John F. Kennedy in 
1960, the rub-off of memory deep 
somewhere in his defeated rival. 
The mark of John F. Kennedy was 
seared into Richard M. Nixon in 
1960; it continues to surface even 
now, as he runs for President in 
1968. , 

Then it is over in New Hamp- 
shire: a clear, smashing victory. 
Nixon receives 80,667 votes, more 
than any candidate in any pres- 
idential primary in that state’s his- 
tory. His margin over his write-in 
opponent, Nelson Rockefeller, is 
seven to one. In the Democratic 
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primary he receives four times as 
many write-ins as Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. Nixon’s total is larger than 
that of all other Democratic, Re- 
publican and write-in candidates 
put together. 

With such superlatives as these, 
the Nixon organization is in busi- 
ness; the delegate round-up can 
now go forward with a Nixon-the- 
winner, not a Nixon-the-loser. 

An episode the night of the Or- 
egon primary seems to me almost 
perfectly illustrative of the vivid 
emotions of the Democratic clash 
in contrast to the cool and placid 
quality of the Nixon campaign. | 
had been traveling in California 
with Robert F. Kennedy earlier that 
day, and we arrived back at the 
Benson Hotel in Portland at about 
10:30 p.m. By that time the TV net- 
works had told Oregon and the na- 
tion that Kennedy had lost his race 
in the Democratic primary to Eu- 
gene McCarthy, the first election 
defeat any Kennedy had suffered 
anywhere in 30 consecutive prima- 
ry and election contests dating 
back to John F. Kennedy’s first en- 
try in 1946. Yet, defeated as he was, 
Kennedy still had the magic—a 
crowd milled at the hotel entrance, 
screamers screamed, middle-aged 
men, teen-agers, mothers, all alike 
calling to him, “Don’t quit, Bob- 
by!” and “Bobby, we’re with you!” 
as they sought to touch him. With 
his wife Ethel, the defeated candi- 
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date plowed his way into the hotel 
lobby and 1, following him—in 
fear, as always, of being trampled 
down by his hordes—was sepa- 
rated from the candidate. 

Trying to catch my breath after 
the shoving and jostling, | wan- 
dered with my bags through the 
strange hotel to a_ half-empty 
downstairs restaurant called the 
London Bar and Grill to find a 
moment of quiet and pull myself 
together. 

There, in a corner, was a fa- 
miliar face—the Republican victor 
of the evening. Richard Nixon and 
his wife, his Oregon campaign 
manager and his wife, and another 
couple sat together at a corner 
table eating their dinner—with no 
one else even close, or watching, 
Or approaching the group. By that 
evening Nixon had all but locked 
up his control of the Republican 
party and was almost in full pos- 
session of the only alternative po- 
litical choice of the American peo- 
ple. Since the conversation of 
Nixon and his little group seemed 
to be neither private nor animated, 
| approached, was welcomed, and 
sat down. 


Niwi was happy. | questioned 
him on the returns and, as usual, 
he knew them and read them with 
the sensitivity of an old profes- 
sional. The two great winners of 


the evening, it seemed to him, 
were himself and McCarthy. (I’m 
going to have to learn more 
about Eugene McCarthy,” he said.) 
Rockefeller had done poorly, al- 
though the write-ins were still 
being counted. More important to 
him was Reagan’s poor showing; 
Reagan had made a massive TV ef- 
fort and defeat had now eliminated 
him as a viable national candidate 
to be put forward by the South. 
Then, with his characteristically 
quick anticipation, he said, ‘I’m 
going on to Atlanta, Teddy. |’m 
going to wrap up the whole cam- 
paign there.” 

In Atlanta, Nixon met with the 
Southern leaders—Senator Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, Sen- 
ator John Tower of Texas, and 
other considerable individuals of 
the Republican party of the South. 
Since so much has been made of 
this meeting and of its binding im- 
peratives on the Miami convention 
as well as on the present course 
of the Administration, one should 
note now what the principal fig- 
ure recalled some months later: 
the meeting was not presided over 
by Strom Thurmond but by Peter 
O'Donnell, Texas’ Republican state 
chairman. At issue were two things: 
first, the convention votes of South- 
ern delegates at Miami; and sec- 
ond, the philosophy of a Nixon 
administration. 

On civil rights, which was the 
chief concern of the Southern Re- 
publicans, Nixon agreed that the 
Supreme Court phrase “all delib- 
erate speed’’ needed reinterpre- 
tation; he agreed also that a fac- 
tor in his thinking about new Su- 
preme Court Justices was that lib- 
eral-interpretationists had tipped 
the balance too far against the 
strict-construction interpreters of 
the Constitution; and he averred, 
also, that the compulsory bussing 
of school students from one dis- 
trict to another solely for the pur- 
pose of racial balance was wrong. 
On schools, he insisted that no fed- 
eral funds would be given to a 
school district which practiced 
clear segregation; but, on the oth- 
er hand, he agreed that no fed- 
eral funds should be withheld from 
school districts as a penalty for tar- 
diness in response to a bureaucratic 
directive which ordained the pre- 
cise proportion of white to black 
children. 

More specifically, Mr. Nixon not- 
ed that Strom Thurmond seemed 
most interested in national-defense 
policy; and he gave reassurance 
to the senator that he, too, be- 
lieved in strong defense. The 


Southerners, in general, wanted to 
be “in’’ on decisions, not to be 
treated like pariahs on the national 
scene. On this, too, Nixon gave re- 
assurance. No particular veto on se- 
lection of a Vice President or of 
Cabinet members was requested, 
although Nixon assured the South- 
erners they would be in on con- 
sultations. To their desire that he 
campaign heavily throughout the 
South, Nixon could not give en- 
tire assurance—Deep South states 
like Mississippi and Alabama, he 
felt, were lost; but he would stump 
the Border South. The Southerners 
wanted some clearance on federal 
patronage; they agreed that a new 
Administration ought, indeed, to 
include large personalities from the 
South; and some would have to 
be Democrats, since the Democrats 
are still the Establishment in the 
South. But the Southerners wanted 
no appointments that would nip 
the growth of the Southern Re- 
publican party; they did not insist 
on veto, only on consultation. 

All in all, Mr. Nixon could please 
and reassure the Southern chair- 
men. When he left, his nomination 
was secure. 

Whatever judgment history will 
make on Richard Nixon must wait 
for years, and will rest on his rec- 
ord in the White House; that judg- 
ment must concern itself with the 
drama of government and policy. 
But already in 1968 one could see 
that, though there was apparently 
to be little drama in Richard Nix- 
on’s campaign, there was a drama 
in the man, in his turning-about 
in himself. 


Here was a man who, in 1960, 
had been attacked as vicious, un- 
trustworthy and unstable. His cam- 
paign managers in 1960 had con- 
sidered their greatest handicap his 
“image of pugnacity.” Now, in 
1968, he was being attacked as 
dull, smooth and programmed; his 
greatest danger was “the image of 
complacency.” | myself in 1960 
had found him banal, his common 
utterances all too frequently a mix- 
ture of pathetic self-pity and pet- 
ulant distemper. | had never found 
him untrustworthy, questioned his 
courage, or doubted his intelli- 
gence. But there were also years 
of reporting which could not be 
forgotten. 

Nixon had fought a tooth-and- 
fang campaign in his first try for 
Congress in 1946. His behavior 
reached an even more intense peak 
of ferocity in his campaign against 
Helen Gahagan Douglas for the 
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Senate in 1950. In Washington he 
had, indeed, proven himself an in- 
ternationalist and responsible in 
foreign affairs—but in domestic af- 
fairs always a conservative. What 
bothered me most was his failure 
to disassociate himself publicly 
from the animal savagery of Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy of Wiscon- 
sin. Nixon’s pursuit of the spoor 
of Alger Hiss had been finally val- 
idated by Hiss’s conviction for per- 
jury; but Nixon had worn that 
credit as triumph, not as tragedy, 
and accepted the cheers of the 
bloodthirsty indiscriminately when 
he might have, with his credit for 
the Hiss case, made surgically clear 
the real difference between dissent 
and conspiracy. 

As Eisenhower's Vice President 
he had been the knife, the en- 
raged partisan warning the nation 
against monolithic Communism, 


implying over and over that, some- 
how, treason had run free through 
the 20 years of Democratic ad- 
ministration, slashing constantly by 
innuendo at great patriots like 
Dean Acheson (‘Isn’t it wonder- 
ful,” he said shortly after Eisen- 


hower’s election, “to have finally 
a Secretary of State who’s on our 
side of the table?’’). 

But there should be a statute of 
limitations in politics; and thus, 
just as in 1960, when | came to 
cherish John F. Kennedy, | had 
tucked away his early denunciation 
of Communist conspirators in the 
China division of the State De- 
partment, so | now tried to tuck 
away the records, files and ut- 
terances of the Richard Nixon of 
the 1950s. 


The Nixon of 1968 was so dif- 
ferent from the Nixon of a dec- 
ade earlier that it was important 
to try to read all over again the 
quality of his mind. The whole per- 
sonality required re-exploration. 
Most important, perhaps, in my re- 
assessment of Richard Nixon was 
the genuine devotion he had called 
forth from men | respected. | had 
never been able to fathom the 
call of Nixon on such men. Now, 
as | tried to follow their thinking 
and pursued Richard Nixon in per- 
son, | began to catch an echo of 





what stirred them and, to my sur- 
prise, found in myself a slow and 
ever-growing respect for him. 

Reporters, said one of his aides, 
always keep asking what the real 
Nixon is like—they forget, he went 
on, that whenever Nixon sees a re- 
porter, he’s all wound up, he’s 
working, he’s not the real Nixon. 

| remember the remark because, 
during a series of conversations 
we had that winter and spring, 
the first real glimpse | had of the 
man came quite by accident. | 
had already made a call on him 
at his apartment on November 
10, 1967, and that conversation, 
though cordial, had been wary, 
brisk and businesslike. A few weeks 
later, however, catching the second 
section of a shuttle flight from 
Washington to New York, | had 
found a cluster of empty seats in 
the rear lounge of the almost full 
Constellation. A minute or two 
later Nixon himself bustled down 
the aisle. There were only two 
seats left, one across from me and 
one beside me, and Nixon, mak- 
ing the best of the unexpected 
meeting and smiling, waved his 
aide to the far seat, then sat down 
beside me, pulling open his black 
briefcase to work, as he usually 
does on a plane flight. 

In the briefcase were three of 
his yellow legal pads, but instead 
of working on them, he showed 
them to me: page after page had 
been written on, then scratched 
out. He must have written 20 open- 
ings for this speech—a short one, 
he said—and he still didn’t have 
it right. He couldn’t make a good 
extemporaneous speech, he said; 
he had to work on it. | said | suf- 
fered from the same weakness, and 
we began to talk about writing. 

He was enormously interested 
in writing habits: How and at what 
times of day did | work? Where? 
From that to a common concern 
of all writers—the tax incidence 
on authors, whereby, whatever the 
returns or however long it might 
take to write a book, the tax fell 
all in one year, with little leeway 
except the standard spread-for- 
ward. Nixon was professional now 
and the professional.lawyer’s mind 
was incisive—probing, stabbing, 
reaching into point after point of 


In April 1968, taking his 
campaign into the Midwest, 
Nixon went aloft to greet a 
crowd of 700 at the Aberdeen, 
South Dakota airport. 


the law, the grasp on detail easy 
and the constitutional background 
of patent and copyright law clear 
in his mind. 

From that to the more serious 
problem of writers and politicians 
—how to get it all down on paper, 
how to absorb information. What 
papers did | read? Did | clip and 
file? Which did | think were the 
best papers in the country? How 
many could | read a day? 

He led the interrogation from 
question to question until | brought 
up a favorite subject of mine—the 
concept of the mind as a mus- 
cular system that reaches out to 
pull fragments of fact together in 
a new pattern or new connection 
of reality. | mentioned the legends 
about Sir Isaac Newton’s genius, 
his enormous powers of concen- 
tration as he worked the lenses of 
the mind, and with that Nixon 
pinned me. He wanted to hear 
more about Newton, all about 
Newton. | mentioned John May- 
nard Keynes’s famous tercentenary 
essay at Cambridge on Newton's 
genius, and Nixon signaled his aide 
to make a note of the essay; he 
must read it himself. 

We must have talked of Isaac 
Newton for a full 10 minutes of 
the short trip and then, with that 
sensitivity | came later to recog- 
nize, he withdrew the pressure of 
his questioning and began to ram- 
ble anecdotally and analytically. 
He was fascinated by the way 
things worked. A stewardess came 
down the aisle to offer us coffee 
and he mused about the marvel 
of their training, how airlines could 
take untrained girls, put them 
through several weeks’ training and 
make them exquisitely competent 
technicians, efficient hostesses with 
well-modulated voices; it was won- 
derful what you could do with al- 
most anybody with modern train- 
ing methods. Then to a favorite 
anecdote of his about a long plane 
ride with Harry Bridges of the long- 
shoremen’s union in an old Boe- 
ing Stratoliner; then, after we land- 
ed and were driving into New 
York, with more privacy, he was 
talking politics—clear, detached, 
lucid summaries of the problems 
of all of the candidates: 

Of Bobby Kennedy’s candidacy 
—the trap Bobby was in as a Dem- 
ocratic candidate locked in under 
a sitting Democratic President; he 
couldn’t see how Bobby would 
work his way out of that one. 
Of Romney’s candidacy—Romney 
had been _ ill-advised; Romney’s 
strength lay in domestic affairs, 
not foreign affairs; he should have 
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dodged Vietnam and stuck to do- 
mestic themes in his campaign. 
Of polls—he believed in issue- 
analysis polls, they were useful; 
personal-standing polls, he felt, 
were a waste of money—“If you’re 
ahead, don’t look behind; if you’re 
behind, it only discourages you.” 
And then, as he drove me home, 
he was pleased that he had, in his 
few short years in New York, found 
an exit from the East River Drive 
that got one to midtown minutes 
quicker and with less traffic than 
the better-known exit | had been 
using for 15 years. 

It was a new view of the Nixon 
personality—in. which the trait up- 
permost was a voracious, almost in- 
satiable curiosity, a hunger to 
know, to learn, to find out how 
things work, to understand and ex- 
plore detail. “One of the troubles 
with Johnson,” he said to me much 
later, “is that Johnson just doesn’t 
listen to anybody. When you go 
in to see him, he does all the talk- 
ing from the moment you get in; 
he doesn’t ask questions. | like to 
listen.” 

| had another, very different 
glimpse when I visited him in New 
York early in the afternoon of 
March 12, the day of the New 
Hampshire primary. | found him 
in his nervous mood—legs crossing 
and uncrossing, hastening to light 
the guest's cigar, his sentences tum- 
bling. It was to be the first test at 
the polls in 1968, and he was un- 
derstandably unsettled, but soon 
the unsettled mood passed and 
he was Nixon the anecdotalist and, 
again, thoughtful. He had taken a 
beating in the press this week for 
not stating a Vietnam policy, but 
he didn’t think he ought to state 
a Vietnam policy; it could only 
bind his hands later if he were 
elected; and it might undermine 
whatever negotiations Johnson was 
trying to bring off at this very mo- 
ment. He said that if he were elect- 
ed President, the very first thing 
he’d do would be to try to get in 
touch with Red China. There had 
to be an understanding with Red 
China. In 10 or 15 years it would 
be impossible to run the world if 
Red China weren't part of it. It 
was at this passage in our ac- 
quaintance that | came to believe 
one could respect the man. | had 
asked him why he was running for 
President, and he could not answer, 
as no other major presidential can- 
didate has ever been able to an- 
swer. He. had all the money he 
needed now, and he lived in this 
—a wave of the hand—fine apart- 
ment. But it didn’t excite him. He 
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didn’t need that much money. He 
supposed it was just because it 
was in his blood; he liked politics. 
One came to Miami, a shimmering 
city of unreality, to watch the Re- 
publicans choose their candidate; 
and in Miami, one found the clos- 
est approach to reality at Nixon 
headquarters—200 rooms in the 
Hilton Plaza Hotel humming with 
the soft purr of people who knew 
their business and had been prepar- 
ing for it for a full year. From the 
command post in the cleared-out 
solarium rooms one had an instant 
overview of what a year’s effort 
had created—and what Nelson 
Rockefeller’s hasty three-month ef- 
fort and Ronald Reagan’s last-min- 
ute charge were trying to overtake. 


The first Nixon communication 
expedition had arrived in Miami 
to survey the scene eight months 
earlier, in December. Experts had 
equipped the headquarters with ra- 
dios and telephones; web upon 
web of floor communications and 
interlinks, cross-channels and di- 
rect lines radiated and meshed 
both at the command wagon at 
the Convention Hall and here in a 
72-line switchboard outside the 
solarium. Within the solarium, be- 
hind a dais, a huge blackboard 
ran across an entire wall, marked 
state by state, and day by day 
from Aug. 1 to Aug. 8. In front of 
the dais, where convention com- 
mander Richard Kleindienst would 
sit with his nine regional directors 
and staff, were seats for all 50 of 
the state captains; and every day, 
in the morning and afternoon 
closed sessions, each state chair- 
man would report his delegate to- 
tals. All in all, though the precise 
totals of the Nixon boards were 
kept secret, they apparently held 
over 670 votes—a slim majority 
but a certain one. 

Crisp, businesslike, clean-shirted, 
neatly barbered, Nixon lieutenants 
when they gathered looked like a 
meeting of a junior chamber of 
commerce. No such passion an- 
imated Nixonians as had _ stirred 
the Goldwater crusaders of 1964. 
Indeed, passion was the very emo- 
tion they sought to avoid—passion 
had ruined the party in 1964, pas- 
sion ravaged the nation in 1968. 
The entire Nixon campaign, through 
the primaries and down to the elec- 
tion itself, hung on this thought 
—that the nation had had its fill 
of turbulence, bloodshed, killing, 
violence and adventure. It was im- 
possible to make glamorous or ro- 
mantic the figures involved; but it 


was impossible not to respect what 
they had done as an exercise in pol- 
itics—they had caught the mood 
of their party accurately, frozen 
the mood in the delegate count, 
and now stood watch over the con- 
vention to make sure that the 
hushed volcanoes of 1964 did not 
erupt once more. 

Three miles south of Nixon head- 
quarters lay the great Convention 
Hall itself. There tedium gripped 
the delegates from the clack of 
the opening gavel. It was not that 
the Nixon staff had planned the 
boredom that lay on the conven- 
tion like a mattress. On the con- 
trary, they wished wistfully that 
the nation would see their hero 
as a great romantic leader, lifting 
it to new levels of calm, common 
sense and achievement. But the 
boredom served their purposes. For 
them to attack either Rockefeller 
or Reagan, even to counterattack 
the Rockefeller or Reagan assault, 
would be to admit there was a 
fight and perhaps cause delegates 
to waver. We have, said one of 
the Nixon staff men, a country on 
the verge of a nervous breakdown; 
we don’t want to add to it. Polit- 
ical gamesmanship urged them to 
turn to the public with placid, op- 
timistic faces: every newspaper 
poll, every public delegate count 
gave them a commanding lead. 
They did not want to disturb the 
impression. 

Thus, the Rockefeller and Reagan 
candidacies expired at Miami 
Beach. They flailed and tugged and 
tore at the mattress. It would not 
move. Rockefeller and Reagan 
were not so much destroyed as suf- 
focated at Miami. 

A candidate arrives at a con- 
vention almost certain of whom 
he seeks as his vice presidential 
running-mate; it will be the first 
important decision he makes in na- 
tional leadership. And then, in the 
excitement of the convention, as 
the jagged realities of politics make 
themselves felt in the pull-and- 
shove of contending forces, his pre- 
planning comes unstuck. 

Choice had been going on in 
Nixon’s mind for many weeks be- 
fore the convention. His staff had 
sorted out the same dozen well- 
known names into groupings—the 
“liberals,” the ‘“conservatives,’” and 
the political “eunuchs.” Nixon had, 
in his usual way, tested his think- 
ing on all his close associates. He 
had queried them over and over 
again on their preferences; he had 
floated Spiro Agnew’s name several 
times in such discussions—but staff 
enthusiasm for Agnew was as close 


to zero as was reasonably mea- 
surable. Nixon had been under 
pressure from the congressional 
wing of the Republican party for 
weeks to choose John Lindsay, 
mayor of New York. Indeed, Con- 
gressman Bob Wilson of San Diego 
had polled House Republicans for 
Nixon and found Lindsay a 3-to-1 
choice among his former col- 
leagues. Yet Nixon himself pre- 
ferred, above all others, Robert 
Finch of California. Finch was to 
him a younger brother, closer, 
more trusted, conspicuously more 
able and more visionary than any 
other man he had known over 
the years. He had telephoned Finch 
with a hard offer several weeks be- 
fore the convention. But Finch felt 
he simply was not yet ready to 
carry, as he put it, “the other end 
of the stick” in a campaign so im- 
portant as the Presidency. Finch 
suggested scholar John Gardner, 
former HEW _ Secretary—a man 
whose _ intellectual credentials 
would lift the ticket entirely out 
of ordinary political dimensions. 
Nixon toyed with the idea of add- 
ing such a name to the ticket, 
then tentatively substituted that of 
Franklin Murphy, former chancel- 
lor of UCLA, as his preference in 
the world of thinkers. All these, 
and other conspicuous possibilities, 
revolved around and around in 
Nixon’s reflections for weeks; but 
the private polls he secretly com- 
missioned to test the names were 
of little help; none could add or 
detract more than a point or two 
from the test percentages resulting 
when Nixon’s name was offered 
alone. And Agnew’s name was not 
even on the polling list. 


Bu: candidates, being human, 
find particular brilliance in men 
who discover their own hidden vir- 
tues. Thus on nominating night in 
Miami, Nixon, watching TV in his 
hotel room, thought Agnew’s 
speech nominating him was the 
best, and he was enormously im- 
pressed by the man with the 
square-cut jaw, the athletic frame, 
the command presence on the 
screen. He had met Agnew only 
four months before for the first 
time, had seen him only three or 
four times since, but he felt Ag- 
new had “authority,” was ‘‘solid.” 
Now he questioned all in the room 
—his personal staff—and they, like 
their chief, had enjoyed Agnew’s 
speech immensely. At about 11, 
Nixon went for a half-hour drive 
around Miami. Briefly, he told two 
pool reporters that he wanted as 


as Vice Presidential candidate but refused 


his Vice President a man he could 
trust, who would work with him 
for four years, and who understood 
the cities. He, Nixon, could han- 
dle foreign affairs. 

Then it was time to choose a 
Vice President. Midway through 
the presidential balloting, floor 
pages had begun to deliver notes 
to selected Republican dignitaries 
at the convention. Now, from the 
jostle of the convention, the Re- 
publican leaders were making their 
way to their new maximum leader 
for the ritual of conferring on the 
ticket’s running-mate. 

While he waited for the floor 
leaders to arrive, Nixon took a 
first sampling of opinion from the 
24 men of his operational staff in 
the solarium. There were few new 
vice presidential names to be add- 
ed to the ones so long and so 
often discussed. There were the 
liberals—Lindsay, Percy, Hatfield. 
There were the conservatives 
—Reagan, above all others; then 
John Tower and George Bush of 
Texas, Howard Baker of Tennessee. 
And, finally, the political eunuchs: 
Governor John Volpe of Massa- 
chusetts and Agnew. The confer- 
ence was not an elimination pro- 
cess—the 45-minute meeting was 
too short, the number of people 
too many. But Volpe and Agnew 
survived the discussion well. 

The staff meeting broke up as 
Nixon took the congratulatory tele- 
phone call from Hubert Humphrey, 
and then he convened with the 
leaders who had come from the 
convention to his gold-and-white- 
brocaded penthouse suite. It was 
a jovial meeting, as the leaders 
treated themselves to well-earned 
bourbon and Scotch and Nixon 
considered their advice. Rhodes of 
Ohio and Brownell of New York 
were for Lindsay; but the others 
at the gathering were overwhelm- 
ingly conservative. Barry Goldwater 
declared he could under no cir- 
cumstances accept Lindsay; Thur- 
mond would not have Lindsay; 
neither would the lesser conser- 
vatives. Lindsay was out. 

Ronald Reagan—the other 
“slamor boy,” in Nixon’s private 
phrase—was also out. Several 
Northerners observed that the 
North and the industrial states 
could not accept Ronald Reagan 
(Strom Thurmond’s favorite) any 
more than the South could accept 
Lindsay. Robert Finch observed 
that Reagan simply would not ac- 
cept the offer. The Reverend Billy 
Graham observed that whoever it 
was, it should be a man of high 
morals. 


The long night meeting of wea- 
ry men got nowhere. There was 
something decisive to be said 
against everyone—except Agnew 
and Volpe. Between 4 and 5 in 
the morning, the meeting broke 
up in indecision, all having wait- 
ed for Nixon’s decision, while he 
waited on their advice. 

At 6:30 a.m., Nixon went to 
bed. He rose at 8:30 to descend 
to the Jackie-of-Hearts Room (so 
named for Miami’s favorite adopt- 
ed son, Jackie Gleason). Nixon had 
promised he would announce the 
name of the new Republican vice 
presidential candidate at about 11 
in the morning, but he was no near- 
er decision than ever. The 9 o'clock 
session in the Jackie-of-Hearts 
Room was, in effect, a rump ses- 
sion of 11 elders who had not 
been able to make the all-night ses- 
sion in the penthouse suite. Rel- 
atively rested and refreshed, these 
gentlemen gave one another a hard 
time, beginning all over again 
with the same list of names that 
Nixon had heard chewed over 
twice before. 

Again the record turned, the 
same tune was heard, and the nee- 
dle stuck: the Southerners in the 
group absolutely refused to con- 
sider Lindsay—or Percy, or Rom- 
ney, or Hatfield. The Northerners, 
who wanted Lindsay, absolutely re- 
fused to consider Reagan or Tower. 
The meeting took on the quality 
of a nominating committee at a 
boys’ club. Wilson of California, 
having given up on Lindsay, sug- 
gested Michigan’s Congressman 
Gerald Ford—because Ford was in 
the room. Senator Everett Dirksen 
suggested Howard Baker of Ten- 
nessee—his son-in-law. Senator 
George Murphy suddenly, out of 
nowhere, suggested Robert Finch 
again—because Finch was in the 
room. 

Nixon finally withdrew. Sum- 
moning his inner circle together 
—Finch; Tower; H. R. Haldeman, 
the candidate’s personal chief of 
staff; John Mitchell, his campaign 
manager; Robert Ellsworth, his na- 
tional political director; and Rogers 
Morton, a key adviser—he retreat- 
ed to the penthouse suite again, 
whither a dozen 7-Ups, a dozen 
Coca-Colas and two buckets of 
ice were quickly sent. 

The final meeting is the most ob- 
scure of the four that were held 
on the road to selection. By now 
all names had been eliminated by 
the crossfire at the previous meet- 
ings except those of Agnew and 
Volpe—plus Robert Finch. Finch 
left the room when they discussed 
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his name. A few minutes later Nix- 
on emerged to give the message 
to Finch—that the group wanted 
him, that he himself wanted to 
have him. 

Finch’s instant thinking is un- 
available; friends describe him as 
appalled. The world waited for Nix- 
on’s decision. All this should have 
been settled hours ago. The choice 
of his name, Finch now said, would 
smack of nepotism. Finch felt he 
could be a better friend and ad- 


viser than a running-mate to the 
old companion who now offered 
him partnership. The upshot: Finch 
refused. 

When the final meeting resumed 
after its brief interruption, there 
were only two contenders left— 
Agnew and Volpe. Of the two, Ag- 
new was the more impressive. And 
at 12:30 Richard Nixon decided 
on the most important political 
appointment in America: Spiro 
T. Agnew for Vice President. < 





THE CAUTIOUS VICTORY 


How a piece of international intrigue left 
Nixon at the mercy of Humphrey's good will 
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French police practice 
up-to-date firmness 
with live targets 


A... those revolutionary types 
are mixing it with the flics! An en- 
core for les événements de mai? 
Mais, non—it is a rehearsal to pre- 
vent an encore. Even the famous 
firmness (sometimes called brutal- 
ity) of the French police failed to 
control completely 1968’s spring ri- 
ots. So, since then, thousands of 
flics from three of the most impor- 
tant branches of the multiplex po- 
lice structure have been equipped 
with new tools and tactics. At reg- 
ular intervals, 200 to 300 of the 
Compagnie Républicaine de Sécu- 
rité, Gendarmerie and Gardiens de 
la Paix spend a day practicing riot 
control with shields, visors, rolling 
fences, gas grenades and the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of fellow 
cops cast in the role of rioters. 
The rough sessions produce some 
minor casualties but may already 
be having a psychological effect. 
At least, there hasn’t been a de- 
cent riot since 1968, nom de nom! 


Gardiens de la Paix, who normally 
control traffic and guard public 
monuments as well as public or- 
der, practice advancing on a mob. 
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Gendarmes (left) practice Jaunch- 
ing tear gas and moving through it. 
Gardiens de la Paix (above) tussle 
with police academy students in 


the role of rioters and use a fence 
on wheels (below) as a rolling for- 
tress. Gas grenade launchers pro- 
trude through apertures in fence. 





Read the 
investment 
guide that’s 
opened up 
a whole 
new world 
for 

real estate 
investors. 


For as little as $500.00 initial invest- 
ment, the new International Real Es- 
tate Investment Fund now makes it 
possible for you to invest profitably 
in the world’s finest properties—in- 
come producing properties that were 
previously within the reach of only 
the giants of finance and industry or 
individuals of enormous wealth. 

The International Real Estate Invest: 
ment Fund—managed by InterCapi- 
tal’s experienced international team, 
acting only upon the guidance of in- 
dependent international real estate 
consultants —will selectively invest in 
prime income producing properties 
such as shopping centers, factories, 
office buildings and hotels. In the 
world’s major cities such as Rome, 
Tokyo, London, Brussels, New York. 

This dynamic new investment con- 
cept provides a hedge against infla- 
tion, adverse tax decisions, and cur- 
rency devaluation. 

The International Real Estate Invest- 
ment Fund offers maximum capital 
growth return, combined with maxi- 
mum security, through diversification, 
and with unequalled ease of liquidity. 
Write for this investment guide. 


InterCapital 
Bernard Sunley Building 
Private Postal Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas 


InterC apital 

Bernard Sunley Building 
Private Postal Pouch 50 
Nassau, Bahamas 





Gentlemen: | want to know more about the 
International Real Estate Investment Fund. | 
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| understand there is absolutely no obligation 
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on my part. Please send me your Prospectus. 
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res stible! 
artini i& Rossi 


artini & R@ 
Taltsiaarelice 


Parhicn ee | . 
MARTINI & ROSSI “Tonic” : II with tonic wa oe : ee 
MARTINI & ROSSI “On The Rocks” - Over ice, pour Martini & Rossi Swe — Swimming pool, hotel Vira Vera, 
MARTINI & ROSS! “Formula 2" Set ns, bah & Rossi mouth. 1/3 Mar ssi Extra-Dry vermouth. __ Acapulco, Mexico. 

_ Juice of 1/2 grapefruit. Dash vater. 1 slic ge. 1/2 slice of grapefr slice of : a Photographer : Art Kane. 

2 maraschino cherries. . / ae eee 

















COPYRIGHT © 1968 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. ‘/COCA-COLA’” 
AND ‘COKE’? ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


The great outdoor life 
goes even greater 
with ice cold Coca-Cola. 


Especially at meal time. 
Actually, food isn’t any better 
Te) CMe CECE COR EL 
way. Because Coca-Cola itself 
has such a unique taste — 
the taste you never get tired 
of. Your next outing, enjoy 
plenty of ice cold Coke. It 
makes great things go 
- even better. 


Things 
go better 
with Coke 
ring 


